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% >) as through Ludgate, a strongly 
fortified gate, which is said to have 
been “repaired, or rather new 
built” in 1215, when portions of 

the houses of some opulent Jews were used 
in the reconstruction, we proceed along 
Ludgate Street, and soon arrive at the Great 
Western Gate, which spans the street towards 
the ends of Creed Lane and Ave-Maria 
Lane. The'cathedral stands within a spacious 
walled enclosure. The wall, erected about 
1109, and by letters patent of Edward I., 
greatly strengthened in 1285, extends from 
the N.E. corner of Ave-Maria Lane, runs 
eastward along Paternoster Row to the north 
end of Old Change in Cheapside, thence 
southward to Carter Lane, and on the north 
of Carter Lane to Creed Lane, to the Great 
Western Gate. There are six gates in the 
encircling wall. The first is the Great Western 
Gate, by which we have just entered; the 
second, in Paul’s Alley in Paternoster Row, 
leading to the postern gate of the cathedral ; 
the third, at Canon Alley; the fourth, or 
Little Gate, where St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and Cheapside now unite; the fifth, St. Augus- 
tine’s Gate, at the west end of Watling Street ; 

the sixth, at Paul’s Chain. 

Entering beneath the great gate, we see at 
once the western front of the cathedral. 
Perhaps, at first sight, we maybe a little dis- 
appointed, for it is a simple Norman facade, 
and by no means ornate. Its broad sim- 
plicity takes away from its real size, and we 
should form no just idea of its height were 
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it not for the church of St. Gregory nestling 
close to the cathedral on its southern side, 
the northern wall of the little sanctuary 
touching the cathedral wall. The church 
seems insignificant, and helps to show 
how vast the cathedral is, just as St. 
Margaret’s Church helps to “scale” West- 
minster Abbey. The western elevation of 
the cathedral is flanked by two towers, the 
northern of which is closely attached to the 
bishop’s palace, the southern, commonly 
called the Lollard’s Tower,* is used by the 
bishop as a prison for heretics. 

But that which strikes us most is the pro- 
digious height of the spire. The tower on 
which it stands is 285 feet high, the spire, of 
wood covered with lead, is 208 feet more— 
493 feet in all. Its height was proverbial. 
In Lodge’s Wounds of Civil War, a clown 
talks of the “Paul’s steeple of honour,” 
meaning by that phrase the highest point 
that could be attained. 

On our left, on the northern side of the 
nave, at its western end, stands the Bishop 
of London’s Palace. (The name of London 
House Yard still helps to preserve the 
memory of it.) A private door leads from 
the palace into the nave of the cathedral, so 
that the bishop can pass directly into the 
grand church. The palace, the deanery, and 
some of the more important houses in the 
close have private chapels of their own. The 
chapel in the palace has a crypt or “lower 
chapel” beneath it, like the exquisite chapel 
and crypt of Lambeth Palace. 

Passing beyond the palace and its grounds 
we arrive at Pardon Church Haugh. Here 
is a large and goodly cloister, wherein are 
buried sundry persons, “‘some of worship, 
and some of honour,” ‘‘ whose monuments, 
in number and curious workmanship, passed 
all other” in the cathedral itself. Within the 
cloister stands a chapel, founded by Gilbert, 
father of the sainted Thomas 4 Becket, and 
rebuilt by Dean Moore in the time of Henry V. 
But we shall turn away even from the 
chapel and the monuments, to study the 
very striking paintings on the wall of the 
cloister; for here is portrayed in all its 
quaint horrors the Dance of Death. And 


* Well known to the readers of Fox’s Acts and 
Monuments. 
t I adopt throughout Mr, Ferrey’s measurements, 
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lest we should fail to understand the mean- 
ing of the symbolical paintings, verses trans- 
lated out of the French by John Lydgate a 
monk of Bury St. Edmunds are added to 
expound them to us. The allegory, how- 
ever, needs little exposition. Death, personi- 
fied by a skeleton, appears in each several 
picture, leading by the hand a pope, an 
emperor, a cardinal, a king, a patriarch, a 
constable, an archbishop—in short, all orders 
and degrees of men: 
To this complexion we must come at last. 


Lydgate’s verses are a dialogue between 
Death and the persons whom he leads away. 
We will transfer a single example to our 
tablets. Death leads along a merchant, and 
thus speaks to him :— ~ 


Ye rich marchant ye mot look hitherward, 
That passed have full many divers lond, 
On horse and foot, having most regard 
To lucre and winning as I understond, 
But now to dance you mot give me your hond, 
For all your labour full litle avayleth now ; 
Adue vainglory both of free and bond, 
None more covet then thei that have ynough. 


To whom the merchant maketh answer :— 


By many a hill, and many a strong vale 

I have travailed with many marchandise, 

Over the sea down carrie many a bale, 

To sondry Iles more then I can devise ; 

Mine heart inward ay fretteth with covetise, 

But all for nought now death doth me constrein, 

For which I see by record of the wise, 

Who all embraceth litle shal constrein. * 

Dan Lydgate is very quaint, and, indeed, 
he apologizes for his rude speech, as you will 
see if you will walk’a few steps farther and 
read the lines with which he concludes his 
poem. He says:— 

Out of the French I drough it ot intent, 
Not word by word, but following in substance, 
And froum Paris to England it sent 
Only of purpose you to do pleasance. 
Have me excused, my name is John Lidgate, 

Rude of language ; I was not borne in France, 

Her curious mitters in English to translate, 
Of other tong I have no suffisance.t 


Over the eastern side of the cloister is a fair 
library built by Walter Sherington, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster in King Henry VI.’s 


* Query contein, but sic in Dugdale. 

+ Perhaps it is hardly necessary to add a note to 
these verses to explain one or two forms unfamiliar to 
modern readers, such as mot for must, lond and hond 
for and and hand, adue for adieu, covetise for covetous- 
ness, mitters for metres, suffisance for sufficiency. 


‘set House in the Strand. 


time, and Canon Residentiary; and here the 
librarian can spread before us countless and 
priceless manuscripts.* 

Here are books on the four parts of gram. 
mar ; the never-failing Boethius ; books op 
medicine by Galen, Hippocrates, Avicenna; 
and Egidius ; Ralph de Diceto’s Chronicles, 
and his discourses on Ecclesiasticus and 
Wisdom ; a large number of manuscripts of 
portions of the Holy Scriptures, with glosses 
and with sermons founded upon them; the 
great commentary of Nicolas de Lyra; works 
of the illustrious fathers of the Church such 
as Chrysostom, Augustine, Gregory, Bernard, 
Jerome, St. Thomas ; some writings of Jose. 
phus and, that classical literature may not be 
entirely unrepresented, we find in this ancient 
catalogue, drawn up in 1458, works of Seneca, 
Cicero, Suetonius and Virgil. Books of 
Decretals and works on Civil Law are, of 
course, not wanting. Perhaps from yonder 
press the librarian will draw a few printed 
books, rare as they still are. Here we may 
spend a long summer’s day merely in turning 
over the richly-emblazoned pages. We have 
not, however, made half the circuit of the 
Close, so let us reluctantly say farewell to 
the librarian. 

The College of the Minor Canons lies to the 
north of the cathedral, and Canon Alley to the 
east: between the two is Walter Sherington’s 
chapel, near to the north door. To the east, 
adjoining Canon Alley, and still on the north 
side of the Cathedral, is the Charnel chapel, 
an early building, already standing in the 
reign of Edward I., containing some mont- 
ments and alabaster figures. Beneath isa 
crypt, in which are carefully piled together a 
enormous quantity of bones taken from the 
adjoining cemetery. [The chapel was pulled 
down by the Duke of Somerset in 1549, and 
the materials used for the building of Somer 
It is said that 
the bones from the vault beneath amountei 
to a thousand cartloads, and that they wet 
conveyed to Finsbury Fields, with so mud 
soil to cover them as raised the ground 
for three windmills to stand on.]} 

At the north-east angle of the choir stand 


* The catalogue of these manuscripts fills six closely 
printed folio pages.—Dugdale, 393. 

+ The windmills are seen in Aggas’ Map of Lor 
don. Windmill Street, Finsbury, marks the site. 
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the famous out-door pulpit, Paul’s Cross. 
Eastward of this we come upon an excavation, 
and a large number of labourers, and amongst 
them a grave ecclesiastic. He is very simply 
dressed, his habit is of woollen cloth and 
quite plain ; it is black in colour, though the 
higher clergy are usually clad in purple. 
Vet there is something about him which be- 
speaks the man of learning: his bright eye, 
his refined and ‘well-marked features, his 
carriage and demeanour, his “ handsome and 
well-grown” person, evidently mark him out 
asaman of no common order. We inquire 
hisname. It is Colet, the newly-appointed 
dean, and the building about to be erected-is 
St. Paul’s School.* ‘Till lately an “old 
ruined house” had cumbered the ground. 
It will soon be covered by new buildings. 
We see the plans: it will be a “ handsome 
fabric,” with “houses as handsome” for the 
residence of the masters. A noble gift and 
worthy of the man. 

We pass the eastern end of the church, and 
as we do so gaze with great admiration at its 
magnificent rose window, one of the very 
finest in all England. We also observe the 
clochier or bell tower which stands at the east 
end of the church. ‘The tower has a spire of 
wood covered with lead, and within it hung 
of old time a bell which many a time has 
called the citizens of London to a folk-mote, 
held close beside it. It now contains fcur 
very great bells, known as the “ Jesus bells,” 
because they especially belonged to the 
Jesus chapel in the crypt of the cathedral. 
On the top of the spire is an image of 
St.Paul. [The bells, says Dugdale, were won 
by Sir Miles Partridge, Knight, from Henry 
VIII. at one cast of the dice. Sir Miles 
pulled them down : but Dugdale adds, with 
sardonic satisfaction, that the same Sir Miles 
afterwards (temp. Edward VI.) suffered death 
on Tower Hill for matters relating to the 
Duke of Somerset. He was hanged, accord- 
ing to Fox, February 26, 1552.] 

Turning westward, along the south side of 
the Close, we are attracted by the high 
pitched roof of the Chapter House, rising 
above the lofty walls which enclose it. But 
we cannot enter this enclosure from without ; 
we must wait patiently till we go into the 


* It was founded, Grafton and Lilly agree, in 1509. 
Colet became dean in 1505. 


Cathedral: and unfortunately the Dean and 
Chapter have allowed ‘“cutlers, budget 
makers, and others, first to build low sheds, 
but now high houses, which do hide this beau- 
tiful side of the church, save only the top and 
south gate.” Near at hand is the house of 
the Chancellor, and turning aside, down 
Paul’s Chain, we arrive at a great gate and 
see within it many fair tenements. These 
bear the strange name of Diana’s Chamber, 
Camera Diane. The residents tell us a 
strange story, for they say that here Henry II. 
kept fair Rosamond, and that as he called 
her at Woodstock Rosa mundi,so here he 
called her Diana, and they point out to 
us “ Testifications of tedious Turnings and 
Windings, as also of a Passage under Ground 
from this House to Castle Baynard:” and 
they say that this was, no doubt, “ the King’s 
way from thence to his Camera Diane, or 
the Chamber of his brightest Diana.” But 
the story is not very edifying, and so we leave 
them. We are going into the presence of 
one who has little relish for such stories, and - 
we will not even say that we have turned 
aside out of the safer precincts of the Close. 
Here, too, is Paul’s Brewhouse,* and near to 
this an ancient house, built of stone, belonging 
to the Cathedral, and formerly let to the 
Blunts, Lords Mountjoy, and afterwards to 
the Doctors of the Civil Law and Arches. 
On the same side is another great house 
called Paul’s Bakehouse, employed in baking 
of bread for the Church of Paul’s. 

A massive chain, Pauls Chain, bars the 
way against carriages; but we are on foot, 
and we once more enter the enclosure, gain- 
ing a grand view of the spire from the 
southern side. To the west lies the Deanery, 
an ancient house, given to the Church by 
a very famous Dean, the historian, Ralph 
de Diceto. Weare especially privileged, and 
we will enter. The present Dean, John 
Colet, is a man temperate almost to austerity. 
For many years he has eaten but one meal a 
day, that of dinner. It is just dinner-time, 
and we will go to the dining-hall. The Dean 
is seated at the head of the long table; his 
household and a few chosen guests form the 
company. Grace is said, and a boy (probably 


* Paul’s Brewhouse became the Paul’s Head tavern. 
—Stow, 137. 
E2 
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he is one of the cathedral choir, for he has a 
very fresh and pleasant voice), begins to read. 
He reads a lesson out of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
at other times he reads from the Proverbs 
of Solomon. His sweet voice ceases; and 
presently the Dean begins to speak. He 
makes the chapter which has been read the 
subject of his discourse. His talk is grave 
and serious, but never wearisome. By-and- 
by he changes his tone, almost before the 
company are “satisfied rather than satiated ” 
with what he has said: he rises early from 
the table, for he has no delight in coarse 
sensual pleasures and loves the society of 
congenial friends: he will sit with them 
till very late in the evening, discoursing on 
religion or on learning. If he has no con- 
genial friend, one of his servants will read 
some part of Holy Scripture to him, and the 
Dean will very likely prepare for some 
sermon to be delivered in the Church or at 
the Cross, or some lecture to be delivered 
to a learned audience. He never travels 


without a book, and all his talk is seasoned 
with religion. 

It is time, however, that we left this 
pleasant company. There are divers houses 


for the use of the canons at the west end of 
the church, and also residences for the 
vicars ; but these, and the many other dwell- 
ings scattered round the Close we really 
must not visit. Let us hasten to the western 
portal. But stay a moment; the bishop, 
Richard Fitz James, is just entering within 
the gates of the palace. Let us follow him ; 
perhaps he may say something of his neigh- 
bour the dean. It is rumoured that the 
bishop does not greatly love the dean. 

Colet has spoken very boldly in sermons 
at the Cross and before the king against the 
vulgar superstitions and other errors of the 
time. He has denounced the corruptions 
rampant in the Church. Even some of 
his own clergy, and some members of the 
choir, have been strictly and sternly called 
to order for their irregular behaviour. 
There are some who smart under the lash of 
his rebuke, and who do not love his almost 
ascetic life, as that is a sharper rebuke than 
his words. But let us hear Bishop FitzJames, 
as he sits in his study with some of his clergy 
in private conference. They are talking 
about the dean. We just catch the word 


heresy, half-whispered at present. “He has 
taught,” says the bishop, “that images are 
not to be worshipped. That is rank heresy 
enough. Shall the shrine of St. Erkenwald 
be deserted? Shall rich gems and offerings 
no longer be laid upon its altar? And the 
great crucifix at the north door, are men no 
longer to kneel before it?’ The bishop is 
very angry.* 

“But that is not all,” says one, “he has 
preached against the temporal possessions of 
the bishops. He said that the command 
Feed my sheep, was not meant of hospitality, 
because the apostles were poor, and unable 
to give entertainments.” The bishop does 
not find this teaching very palatable. “Why 
does not the dean dress as becomes his rank? 
Can he never forget that his father was a 
mercer? Why does he vest his school. with 
its new-fangled learning, in the Mercers 
Guild, and not in the hands of the bishop, 
or, at least, of the dean and chapter ?” 

But there is more to come. “He has 
preached against some men reading their 
sermons in a cold manner.” This was very 
cruel, for Bishop Fitz James was an old 
man, and had taken up “that idler way of 
preaching,” as Erasmus calls it. The bishop 
loves him not. He has presented articles 
against him to Archbishop Warham; but 
Warham knows the integrity and the worth 
of Colet, and has dismissed the articles with- 
out even calling on the dean to reply. Hin 
ille lachryme. The bishop takes a dreary 
view of the situation, as he sits alone in his 
study, when his courtiers are gone—for 
bishops have courtiers as well as kings: he 
laments the degeneracy of the times, and he 
sees heavy clouds gathering which he cannot 
dispel. 

And indeed heavy clouds had _ gathered, 
and the first big drops began to fall, and the 
distant roar of the coming tempest could be 
heard by those who, like Colet, had ears to 
hear. The Reformation was at hand. 

But we must leave deanery and palace 
alike, if we are ever to see the interior of the 
church at all. Yet stay: the day is neatly 
spent. We will visit the cathedral itself to 
morrow ; and we will come quite early, that 

* The scene is imaginary, but the supposed conver 
sation consists mainly of articles drawn up by tht 
bishop against the dean. 
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we may see the rising sun streaming in 
through the storied eastern window, and 


making the chequered pavement glorious 
with brilliant colours.* 
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Percy Bysshe Shel- years and more, 
ley—a poet more so untiring has 
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republican to the 
backbone, would 
have been the last to take account of the long 


* The authorities for this chapter are Dugdale, 
Knight’s Life of Colet, Nichols’ Pilgrimages to Wal- 
singham and to Canterbury, Longman’s St. Paul’s, 
my own Documents illustrating the History of St. 
Paul's, Maitland’s London, &c., and original docu- 
ments, 

t “The Pedigree of Percy Bysshe Shelley, now 
first given from the Records of the College of Arms.” 
London. Printed for private distribution. 1880. 
Those who wish to see the Pedigree and its proofs 
may do so in Mr, Forman’s edition of Shelley’s Prose 
Works, published by Messrs. Reeves and Turner, 
196, Strand. Of the separate issue of the Pedigree 
we believe only fifty copies were printed. If the issue 
be not already exhausted, those who desire to possess 
a copy may obtain particulars from the author. 





gree lately pub- 
blished in the 
Library Edition of Shelley’s works, and of 
which Mr. Forman has issued privately a 
sumptuous quarto impression. 

From the prefatory note to this private 
print, we learn that not even an extract from 
the Pedigree had been printed before Mr. 
Tucker had it copied for Mr. Forman, and 
certified it for issue to the public; and to 
those who are specially interested in Sussex 
pedigrees, this genealogy of such a Sussex 
worthy as Percy Bysshe Shelley must prove 
doubly interesting. 

In the paternal line the pedigree starts 
with Henry Shelley, of Worminghurst, who 
died in 1623, having married (firstly) Fris- 


UT 
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wide, the daughter of Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham, and (secondly) Barbara, daughter of 
William Cromer, of Tunstall. It is from the 
second marriage that the poet’s line of descent 
traces. Richard, the third son of Henry and 
Barbara Shelley, married Joan, the daughter 
and heir of John Fuste. Their eldest son 
and heir, John Shelley of Ichingfield and 
Thakeham, took to wife Bridget, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Eversfield, of Denn, and: had 
several children by her. Of these, the second 
son, Timothy, became the heir, and married 
(firstly) Katherine Michell,daughter of Edward 
Michell, and (secondly) Mary Cheale, who, on 
his decease, married John Michell. This con- 
nection with the Michells as early as the end 
of the seventeenth century is interesting, from 
the fact that the poet’s paternal grandfather 
was a Michell, and as evidence of a certain 
strong persistency that one notes in glancing 
down the pedigree of the man who, as 
Trelawney records of him, said he “always 
went on till he was stopped, and he never 
was stopped.” John, eldest son of Timothy 
Shelley and Katherine Michell, married 
Hellen, younger of the two daughters and 
co-heirs of Roger Bysshe of Fen Place. 
Hence the poet’s second baptismal name, 
and the name Hellen with two /s, as still 
borne by his sister living at Brighton. The 
heir of John and Hellen Shelley was their 
third son Timothy, who married a widow 
named Johanna Plum of New York, and had 
by her two sons, the second of whom was 
the redoubted Sir Bysshe Shelley, first 
baronet of the poet’s direct line, concerning 
whom so many strange tales are on record. 
One of these, that he had had a wife in 
America before marrying the two heiresses 
who figure in the pedigree, obtains no counte- 
nance from this authentic document, and 
probably derives from the fact that his father 
had married an American widow lady whose 
parentage and previous husband’s baptismal 
name do not seem to have been known to 
the family. The first wife of Sir Bysshe was 
Mary Catherine Michell, the mother of his 
eldest son Timothy, who succeeded in 1815, 
having married in October, 1791, Elizabeth 
Pilfold, who gave birth to the poet on the 
4th of August, 1792. Sir Bysshe’s second 
wife, Elizabeth Jane Sydney, was thé only 
surviving daughter and heir of William 


Perry of Penshurst, by Elizabeth Sidney his 
wife. The issue of this second marriage 
was sufficiently numerous, and included John 
Shelley Sidney, who, as eldest son and heir 
of his mother, took the name of Sidney in 
addition to Shelley by royal sign-manual, 
dated the 6th of March, 1793, and the arms 
of Sidney by patent dated the 16th of the 
same month. On the 6th of March, 1816, 
Sir John Shelley Sidney certified that the 
pedigree now under notice was true to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, and on the 
2oth of May following Sir Timothy Shelley 
appended to it a similar certificate. 

No doubt a thorough search in the records 
of the College of Arms would avail to cany 
this pedigree back to a very remote time; 
the simplicity of some of the arms in the 
shield of twenty-one quarterings, which we 
reproduce at the head of this article, bespeaks 
the high antiquity of several of the families 
with whom the Shelleys intermarried ; and 
for any one sufficiently interested in such 
pursuits a fine field of genealogical research 
still remains open. 

It is a strange irony of time that, as Mr. 
Forman points out, the second great republi- 
can poet of England, should have had in his 
veins the bluest blood of the squireocracy of 
Sussex; that one of the most aristocratic 
families of England should have produced a 
son more completely democratic in his tone 
of mind than any man of great genius and 
great culture born in England in modem 
times. 

We need scarcely point out that the one 
point of family pride recorded concerning 
the poet Shelley was founded on what must 
at least be characterized as an idealization. 
He is said to have laid great stress on a 
collateral descent from Sir Philip Sidney ; but 
the pedigree shows that his connection with 
that great luminary, with whom he has much 
in common, was merely through the second 
marriage of his father’s father—he himself 
being descended on the mother’s side from 
the Pilfolds. Thus, had he ever come into 
the Penshurst estates, such a succession 
must have been the result of reversionary ar- 
rangements between the two families of Sir 
Bysshe. 

The proofs of the pedigree before us are 
(1) an ancient manuscript in the possession 
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of the family ; (2) a gravestone in Penshurst 
Church ; (3) 2 monument in Worminghurst 
Church; and (4) monuments in Worth 
Church. It will be noticed that in the ac- 
companying cut one of the shields has the 
arms of Iden impaled with those of Guild- 
ford. Of the marriage thus indicated the 
pedigree says nothing, and we believe 
nothing is publicly known; but the point 
is one of considerable interest, as a connec- 
tion might be established between Shelley 
and the unfortunate Lord Guildford Dudley 
and Lady Jane Grey. 

We must not omit to mention that the 
typography of this pedigree is beautiful. 
The genealogy itself is printed upon a sheet 
(folded in eight) of paper which is at the 
same time very thin and so tough that it is 
extremely difficult to tear it. The rest of the 
book is on Dutch hand-made paper, and great 
taste is displayed both in the setting of the 
types and in the arrangement and execution 
of the shields and other illustrations. 
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British Dog. 


By the Rev. M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 
antnse 
PART I. 

SSR HERE are few more vexed questions 
Ry in the archeology of natural his- 
tory than the origin of the dog. 

The searcher of bone caverns 

cannot light upon any definite evidence, 
inasmuch as the: skulls of dogs, wolves, and 
their congeners are much thesame. The dog 
family (canis) makes its first appearance in 
the lower Pleistocene era, along with voles, 
elephants and oxen. ‘There is no trace of 
dogs or other domestic animals having been 
known to or used by the Cave men ; but in 
the Neolithic age the dog was occasionally 
employed for food, probably when old and 
past his work,* a more humane, if less heroic 
ending to a life of hunting than was that of 
the worn-out Argus when he once more saw 
his master (Od. 17, 326). The dog is met 


* See Dawkins, Zarly Man in Britain, pp. 87, 
217, 304. 
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as the trusted friend of man where histori- 
cal times commence ; thus its commonness 
precludes much exact mention of it. Its 
existence. was taken for granted. Theory, 
therefore, flourishes abundantly in connection 
with the early history of the dog, and much 
a posteriori argument. Such guesses must 
be taken obviously at their own value. Thus 
it does not follow that man in his primitive 
existence as a hunter was always aided by the 
skill and speed of dogs, although Pope may 
find it convenient to suggest tht notion to our 
ininds by his well-known lines on the “ poor 
Indian” and his dog. Many savage tribes 
which live by hunting, at the present day, 
never employ dogs. Nor need it necessarily 
be supposed that the primitive Aryan settlers 
in Europe brought dogs with them. Mr. 
Darwin has paid great attention to the 
question, and as he inclines to believe that 
different crossings of some canis primitivus, 
now lost, with wolves and jackals may 
account for the existence of the numberless 
modern breeds of the dog, few will venture 
to contravene his supposition.* ‘“ Many 
European dogs,” he observes, “much re- 
semble the wolf,” and all who have interested 
themselves in this question must have made 
the same remark to themselves with reference 
to some English sheep-dogs, and still more 
in the case of several continental breeds of 
large dogs. Professor Owen, however, in his 
British Fossil Mammals, ascribes certain 
canine bones discovered in an English 
bone cave to canis familiaris, and these 
are probably the earliest authentic remains of 
the British dog. Besides the numerous 
varieties common to England and Scotland, 
the latter country possesses breeds unquestion- 
ably peculiar to itself, as the deerhound, 
Skye and Scotch terriers. Sir Robert Sibbald,t 
when enumerating the quadrupeds of Scotland 
in 1684, names the various kinds of dog as 
being—‘“ cur, shepherd’s dog, greyhound, 
beagle, bloodhound, molossus or English 
mastiff, setting dog, water spaniel, terrier, 
canis Melitensis, a Messier or lap dog.” 
Dr. Caius,t writing in 1570, had scarcely 


* See Plants and Animals under Domestication, 
vol. i. chap. I. 

+ Scotia Illustrata, Edinburgh, 1684, iii. 5. 

t Of Englishe Dogges, 1576 (reprinted 
p. 2. 


1880) 


been so particular to assign each dog to its 
own country, saying, amusingly enough when 
his words are contrasted with the sporting of 
the present day,—“ I cal them universally all 
by the name of Englishe dogge, as well 
because England only, as it hath in it English 
dogs, so it is not without Scottishe, as also 
for that wee are more inclined and delighted 
with the noble game of hunting, for we 
Englishmen are adicted and given to that 
exercise and painefull pastime of pleasure, as 
well for the plenty of fleshe which our Parkes 
and Forests doe foster, as also for the oper- 
tunitie and convenient leisure which wee 
detaine, both which the Scottes want.” 

Narrowing our investigations to the dogs 
of our own land, the next information which 
we obtain comes from art. Dogs are 
frequently found represented on the Romano- 
Keltic pottery of England, especially on 
Durobrivan ware. These dogs commonly 
fall under one of two types; they are lye 
and fierce, like our present bull-dogs Aand 
mastiffs ; or, they resemble a fleet, slender 
hunting dog, such as our greyhound. — By 
comparison of the forms still remaining at the 
different museums on pieces of pottery, some 
particulars might be obtained respecting the 
various breeds of the early British dog, if we 
could be sure that the artist did not use con- 
ventional.or imaginary types of dog life. At 
this point, too, the well-known passages in the 
classics which refer to the excellence of 
English dogs come in. The larger and 
fiercer kinds were much employed both 
by the Roman sojourners in Britain, 
and their countrymen at home, in chasing 
the wild boar. Shepherd dogs, too, may 
have been needed to tend the “magnus — 
numerus pecorum ” of which Cesar speaks in 
our island. The luxury of the Roman capital 
at York would also be almost certain to 
demand the smaller breeds for pets. Even in 
the Homeric times kings kept them (Od. 17, 
309). British mastiffs were much celebrated 
amongst the ancients. Martial says of 
another kind (xiv. 200) : 

Non sibi sed domino venatur vertagus acer, 
Illzsum leporem qui tibi dente feret. 

Vertagus is said to be a Keltic word, 
though it somewhat suggests verdo as its root— 
a dog which, like a greyhound and retriever 
combined, would pursue the windings of the 
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hare’s terrified flight and then return when it 
had snapped up its prey, carrying it to its 
master. ‘The mo/ossus, or mastiff, was a word 
soon used in a much wider sense than its 
primitive meaning (a dog belonging to the 
Molossi) warranted. Virgil’s— 
Veloces Spartze catulos acremque molossum 
Georg. iii. 405. 
is an instance of such use, while the other, 
the Laconian dogs, have not been forgotten 
by our own Shakespeare : 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Turning to the numerous varieties of our 
dogs, it is worth while quoting some curious 
facts here from Mr. Darwin. “ The bull-dog 
is an English breed, and, as I hear from Mr. 
G. R. Jesse, seems to have originated from 
the mastiff since the time of Shakespeare ; 
but certainly existed in 1631, as shown by 
Prestwick Eaton’s letters. There can be no 
doubt that the fancy bull-dogs of the present 
day, now that they are not used for bull- 
baiting, have become greatly reduced in size, 
without any express intention on the part of 
the breeder. Our pointers are certainly 
descended from a Spanish breed, as even 
their present names, Don, Ponto, Carlos, &c., 
shows ; it is said that they were not known 
in England before the Revolution in 1688 ; 
but the breed, since its introduction, has been 
much modified, for Mr. Borrow, who is a 
sportsman, and knows Spain intimately well, 
informs me that he has not seen in that 


country any breed ‘corresponding in figure’ 


with the English pointer; but there are 
genuine pointers near Xeres, which have been 
imported by English gentlemen.’ A_ nearly 
parallel case is offered by the Newfoundland 
dog, which was certainly brought into England 
from that country, but which has been since 
so much modified that, as several writers have 
observed, it does not now closely resemble 
any existing native dog in Newfoundland.”* 
With regard to this variety of canine 
breeds, their extinction and the rise of others 
in their place, Mr. Darwin again says :— 
“Through the process of substitution the old 
English hound has been lost; and so it has 
been with the Irish wolf-dog, the old English 
bull-dog and several other breeds, such as 


* Plants and Animals under Domestication, i. 44. 


the alaunt, as I am informed by Mr. Jesse. 
But the extinction of former breeds is ap- 
parently aided by another cause ; for when- 
ever a breed is kept in scanty numbers, as at 
present with the bloodhound, it is reared 
with some difficulty, apparently from the evil 
effects of long continued close interbreeding.”* 
Many an extinct breed (unless the animals 
existed only in the imagination of their 
painters) may be seen in Berjeau’s illustrations 
of dogs taken from old sculptures and pic- 
tures. And every admirer of Diirer’s pictures 
must remember the curious hairy dog with 
large ears, something like an eccentric Scotch 
terrier, which appears in so much of his 
work ; while at other times a dog is intro- 
duced which resembles a modern bull-terrier 
pup, both of which, however, it would be 
difficult to find examples of at the present 
day. 

A very important notice of British dogs— 
to continue our chronological survey—is re- 
corded by Strabo, a contemporary of Cesar. 
After speaking, like the latter, of the herdst 
of cattle to be seen in Britain, he adds 
that “hides, slaves, and dogs of good breeding 
useful for hunting are exported fromit. The 
Kelts also use both these and the dogs ot 
their own lands for warlike purposes.” 
Thus the geographer, curiously enough, com- 
prises British dogs under the same two heads 
as, it has been seen, they are arranged by the 
early ceramic arts of Britain. 

The next citation demands a long leap, to 
Oppian’s time, A.D. 140. Here we first meet 
with the term agasseus which has been so 
variously interpreted. It is often rendered 
“ beagle,” and by some “ gazehound,” which 
seems to mean a large hound running by 
sight, like the Irish hound or the present 
Scotch deerhound. And so Tickell writes:— 
See’st thou the gazehound? how, with glance severe, 
From the close herd, he marks the destined deer ? 

To our mind, however, Oppian’s description 
appears to apply to no British dog so well as 
to a Scotch terrier. We subjoin a translation 
of his sonorous Greek hexameters : 

* Jbid. p. 45. 

+ Conf. too Eumenius, Paneg* of Britain, “tanto 
leeta munere Pastionum.” 

t xdves éugveis pds Tas kuvyyeclas, KeTol 5é Kal mpds 


Tovs mokéuous XpGvrat al rovro.s, K.T.r. (See! Monu- 
menta Historica Britannica, 1848, vol, i. p. 141.) 
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‘“‘ There is a certain kind of whelps, apt for 
tracking game, but of small power ; little in 
size, but worthy of much song, these the 
fierce tribes of painted Britons rear, and they 
are known particularly as agasse. In point 
of size they resemble those good-for-nothing 
dainty household pets, lap-dogs; round in 
shape, with very little flesh on their hones, 
covered with shaggy hair, slow of vision, but 
armed on their feet with cruel claws and 
sharply provided with many poisonous canine 
teeth. For its scenting powers, however, the 
agasseus is chiefly renowned, and it is excel- 
lent at tracking, since it is very skilled to 
discover the least footprint of any running 
game, and even to mark the very taint of its 
quarry in the air.”* . 

Again the poverty of the times in literature 
compels us to leap over rather more than 
a century to Nemesianus. This Carthaginian 
poet also celebrates the hunting dogs of 
Britain :— 

Sed non Spartanos tantum tantumve Molossos 

Pascendum catulos, divisa Britannia mittit 

Veloces, nostrique orbis venatibus aptos.’t 
We have another scrap relating to British 
dogs in Claudian (about a.p. 400). He 
speaks of the Molossus “hunting with tender 
nose,” and again of the “ immortal Molossus 
barking amid the thick mists surrounding the 
mountain tops,”{ which are probably not 
mastiffs in general (or from the context 
Britain might perhaps claim them), but 
strictly the dogs of the tribe Molossi. Soon 
afterwards, amid an enumeration of different 
dogs; he does specify the British mastiffs :— 


Magnaque taurorum fracture colla Britannz. 


From these semi-classical notices the anti- 
quarian student of English dogs will not find 
much to detain him until he comes to the 
early Forest Codes. Thus Cnut’s Forest 
Laws,§ in Canon 31, lay down that, “No 
man of mean estate shall have or keep the 
dogs called by the English ‘greihounds.’ 
A freeman may, provided that their expedita- 
tion shall have been effected in the presence 
of the chief forester.” 

* Oppian, Cyneg. i. 468. This description in 
the original is a very favourable specimen of Oppian’s 
style. 

+ Nemesianius, Cyneget. v. 123. 

t De Cons, Stilich. iii. 294. 

§ Ancient Laws of England, published by the 
Record Commission, 1841. Folio. 


Again, Canon 32 (translated by Man. 
wood*), allows “ Those little dogges called 
Velteres and such as are called Ramhundt 
(al which dogges are to sit in one’s lap), may 
be kept in the forest because in them there is 
no daunger and therefore they shall not be 
hoxed or haue their knees cut.” 

As another specimen of the ferocity of the 
ancient forest laws of our early kings the 
following may be adduced: Canon 43, “If 
any mad dog shall have bitten a wild beast, 
then he shall make amends according to the 
value of a freeman, which is twelve hundred 
shillings. If, however, a royal beast shall 
have been killed by his bite he shall be guilty 
of the greatest crime.” 


KFEEERI. 
The First Spinning-Fenny, 


re 


Eaea CORRESPONDENT of the Leigh 
“a, Chronicle calls attention to the 
existence of what he terms “a 

relic of the first spinning-jenny.” 

He states that a portion of the jenny con- 
structed by Thomas Highs, of Leigh, is now 
in the possession of Mr. Richard Greenough, 
the chairman of the Leigh Local Board, 
Now, whether or no this “‘relic” be a portion 
of Highs’ jenny or not, it certainly never 
belonged to the “first” jenny, which was— 
so far as can now be ascertained—made by 
Paul or Wyatt. The former was the patentee, 
but the latter is believed to have been the. true 
inventor, nearly thirty years before Highs. 
Still, if there be satisfactory evidence that the 
old piece of apparatus is what it professes to 
be, it may possibly serve to settle the disputed 
question as to whom must be allotted the 
credit of having introduced into the world the 
protess of spinning by machinery, even 
though Paul or Wyatt must, until some earlier, 
claimant appears, be undoubtedly reckoned 
the inventors of the jenny.’ This chapter of 
the history of invention has been often 
written, and in many ways, but the story is 
probably known to few who have not studied 
the subject, and so perhaps it is worth telling 
once more. At any rate, it is certainly a 
curious one, and is a good illustration of the 


* Manwood’s Forest Lawes, 1615. 
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fact, which so frequently occurs in the his- 
tory of inventions, that there are com- 
paratively few inventions of any great im- 
portance which can be traced to any single 
mind. ‘Not only does it happen that a 
machine has to receive the impress of various 
minds upon it, one working upon the result of 
another’s work, before it can attain perfec- 
tion; but there are numerous instances of 
independent workers having simultaneously 
arrived at the same idea. 

The popular belief is that Arkwright in- 
vented the spinning-jenny : this is utterly and 
entirely wrong. Better-informed folk allot 
the invention to Hargreaves ; but he, though 
in all probability original in his work, had 
been forestalled by Paul. Some put for- 
ward a claim on Highs’ behalf, but this is 
generally thought doubtful; and so the 
question stands, nor is it likely soon to be 
settled. 

About the end of the first half of the last 
century, the great want of all textile fabric 
trades was the want of yarn—that is to say, 
of thread prepared and ready for the weaver. 
The old hand spinning-wheel could by no 
means keep pace with the demand raised by 
the various improvements in looms which had 
already been effected; and so the idea 
naturally arose that this demand must be 
supplied by machinery. Several inventors 
set themselves to work to devise a method of 
doing this. The credit of having made the 
first spinning-jenny is, as above said, usually 
attributed to Hargreaves, who | certainly 
made one in 1767: He, however, had been 
anticipated in 1738 by Lewis Paul, who 
patented a machine of very much the same 
character as that of Hargreaves. Mr. Baines, 
in his valuable History of the Cotton 
Manufacture, produces strong evidence to 
show that John Wyatt, not Paul, was the 
inventor of the machine, though he has hardly 
proved his case to demonstration. Paul’s 
machine never came into use; Hargreaves’ 
was the origin of Sir Richard Arkwright’s 
modification, and upon it were founded all 
the later improvements in spinning cotton. 
When, in 1785, an action was tried to esta- 
blish the validity of Arkwright’s patents, 
which were then in full work and producing 
him large revenues, amongst the other wit- 
nesses called to upset Arkwright’s claims was 


Thomas Highs. It was stated in evidence 
by Highs and other witnesses that in 1763 
or 1764 he also had been employed on the 
construction of a mechanical spinning appa- 
ratus. Highs himself was a reed-maker— 
that is to say, he prepared the thin pieces of 
reed which were used in hand-looms to form 
the comb through which the threads of the 
warp pass. (These so-called reeds have long 
since been made of metal, though the name 
is preserved.) He called in to his aid a 
watchmaker named John Kay, and the two 
between them constructed a spinning-jenny, 
which at first seems to have refused to work. 
It is said that the spinning-machine of Highs 
and Kay excited the derision of all the 
weavers of the place, and that at last, dis- 
gusted at its failure and the ridicule of their 
neighbours, the two inventors threw the un- 
fortunate jenny out of the window into their 
back-yard. Here it lay, until a next-door 
neighbour, Mary Bretherton, possessed her- 
self of one of the wheels and its shaft, the 
latter of which she converted into that useful 
domestic instrument a poker. After this, so 
says the Leigh Chronicle, the improvised poker, 
with other effects, was bought by Mr. Loughton, . 
and finally came into the possession of Mr. 
Greenough, who now retains it. Highs him- 
self, so the story goes, collected the remnants 
of his jenny—presumably minus the poker— 
and set to work again, eventually making a 
working machine. 

his jenny is said by the partisans of Highs 
to have been the original of Arkwright’s 
jenny, and another invention usually attri- 
buted to Arkwright, the water-frame, is also 
said by some to be really due to Highs. 
The spinning-jenny could only make thread 
of a character suitable for warps. For 
some time the stronger thread used for the 
weft was still made by hand. The water- 
frame was so called because it required more 
than manual power to drive it, and conse- 
quently had to be driven by the water-wheel 
of a mill. This made stronger thread than 
the hand-jenny. It is said that Arkwright 
possessed himself of this invention of Highs 
thrdugh the intervention of Kay, whom he 
took into hisemployment. The patent case, 
as those interested in such matters will re- 
member, was decided against Arkwright, on the 
ground that the descriptions in his patent 
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specifications were insufficient. Thus no 
decision was given as to the originality of his 
invention. 

It would be interesting to know how far 
the authenticity of this shaft can be proved. 
If there is reasonable evidence available on 
its behalf, its proper place is in the Patent 
Office Museum. But it can never be easy 
to trace the history of a bar of old iron which 
has passed through such strange vicissitudes, 


mechanical and domestic, and it is to be’ 


feared the early history of cotton-spinning 
will gain but little from the narrative of Mary 


Bretherton’s poker. 
H. TRuEMAN Woop. 


* FROKLL IES 


Some Wew Facts respecting 
the Chevalier d’Eon. 


——~—— 


aN the 21st day of May, 1810, at a 
miserable lodging in New Miilman 

Street, Bloomsbury, the life of this 

brilliant but unfortunate person 

came to a close. Straitened circumstances 
had obliged him from time to time to sell or 


exchange the most disposable portion of his 


effects. But there remained a large collection 
of documents—the little that poverty had 
suffered the Chevalier’s pride to preserve— 
nearly all of them in manuscript, relating to 
various events in his romantic career and to 
his antecedents. This mass of papers passed 
into the hands of an intimate and helpful 
friend of d’Eon. Removed to his own pre- 
mises, they have lain there neglected, if not 
absolutely forgotten, for the last seventy years. 
Owing to some business alterations, the cases 
in which the papers were packed were re- 
cently opened. A rapid survey of their con- 
tents—a careful examination has not yet been 
attempted—is sufficient to show that here 
exist materials for compiling a memoir of the 
Chevalier which would be far more complete 
than the work of La Fortelle, published in the 
year 1779 under the sanction of the French 
Government, or those of Gaillardet and others 
which have hitherto appeared. 

I do not propose to dwell here upon the 
fortunes of him who, as one of his biographers 
has well said, “ passed a life of much labour 


and suffering, with but few intervals of repose.” 
I do not intend, either, to discuss the once- 
vexed question as to which was his real sex. 
This, at one time, was considered to be 
definitely determined by the result of the 
celebrated action, Hayesv. Facques, tried at the 
King’s Bench, in July, 1777, before the Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield, when it was affirmed, 
mainly upon the evidence of two witnesses, 
Legoux, a surgeon, and de Morande, both 
suborned from Paris, that the subject of the 
wagers in dispute was a woman. To any one 
who carefully considers the language and 
actions of d’Eon, together with the testimony 
which is adduced on either side, it will, I 
think, be clear that his general conduct was 
that of a man who desired, for inscrutable 
reasons, or perhaps in caprice, to be taken 
fora woman. It is true, nevertheless, that 
in one of the boxes of which I speak is dis- 
covered a series of books containing, in the 
Chevalier’s own handwriting, a detailed 
account of his personal expenses during the 
latter thirty-five years of his life. The latest 
entry is made within ten days of his death, 
and breaks off with a statement that he is too 
ill to continue the record. Throughout these 
books he speaks of himself as though he were 
a woman; whilst he notes with singular 
minuteness each time he puts on masculine or 
feminine costume,with the cost of every article 
of dress on those occasions. The same affecta- 
tion of mystery is repeated in other documents 
written by him and now come to light for the 
first time, but which obviously were intended 
only for the most private perusal. The now 
common belief that he was a man is confirmed 
by one of the manuscripts, in the handwriting 
of the gentleman to whose premises the cases 
were taken, which describes the appearance 
of the Chevalier after death, and gives parti- 
culars of the autopsy which was held of his 
remains, in the presence of, amongst others, 
Sir Sidney Smith and the Earl of Yarmouth. 
In his baptismal certificate—he was born at 
Clermont-Tonnerre, in Burgundy, on the 2nd 
day of April, 1728—he is entered as being a 
male infant, and his numerous Christian 
names are set out in the masculine form. 

In one of the boxes is a unique collection 
of portraits of the Chevalier. In one he 
appears as an extremely handsome woman: 
this is engraved from a painting by Angelica 
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Kaufmann. In another we see him dressed 
in the armour and caparisoned with the 
attributes of Minerva: these constitute a set 
of proofs of the picture which was engraved 
in memory of the public entertainment that 
d’Eon received at Ranelagh in the course of 
his final sojourn in this country. He is also 
presented in his uniforms as a captain of 
dragoons, an aide-de-camp, a Secretary of 
Legation, and a Minister of State. A touching 
print, too, is that which shows the Chevalier 
dressed as a woman, in a black satin gown, 
a white mob cap and pink ribbons,displaying, 
in the presence of the Prince Regent and 
the Court, his skill at fencing with the 
, renowned Saint George. This feat of arms 
took place in the year 1787. The Chevalier 
for some years of his later life had to depend 
upon exhibitions of this character, together 
with the giving of lessons in the art, for his 
subsistence. 

Amongst the more important of these 
papers are some which bear upon events in 
Russia in 1755. These for the greater part 
are couched in the Russian language or in 
cipher. It will be recollected that in that 
year Louis XV. despatched d’Eon on a secret 
mission to the Empress Elizabeth, daughter 
of Peter the Great, for the ratification of an 
alliance with France. To these delicate 
offices d’Eon had been recommended by the 
Prince de Conti, who is said to have been an 
aspirant, if not for the hand of the Empress, 
at any rate for the crown of Poland, formerly 
vested in his grandfather. D’Eon’s effeminate 
appearance suggested the idea that in the 
counterfeit of a woman he could, with 
less difficulty, gain access to the ear of 
Elizabeth. Travelling as Mademoiselle Lia 
de Beaumont, his patronymic, he arrived at 
St. Petersburgh in the company of the 
“Chevalier Douglas,” a Scotch refugee. 
D’Eon contrived to so ingratiate himself at 
the Russian Court that Elizabeth nominated 
him her reader and ultimately acquiesced in 
the king’s project upon terms which, being 
matters of history, I need not recapitulate. 
For these services the king conferred upon 
his youthful ambassador a pension of 2,000 
livres a year and a commission as lieutenant 
in a regiment of dragoons. Shortly after- 
wards he was made an aide-de-camp to the 
Duke de Broglie, Marshal of the French 


forces. He served with eminent distinction, 
and at the close of the campaign of 1762 
was promoted to the command of a squadron 
in his regiment. In the same year he was 
chosen to act as secretary to the embassy to 
England, the Duke de Nivernois being ap- 
pointed French ambassador in London. In 
gratitude for the highly advantageous peace 
which ensued upon the Seven Years’ War, 
the king bestowed further honours upon 
d’Eon. He decorated him with the much- 
coveted cross and star of the military order 
of St. Louis, and deputed him to succeed 
the Duke as Minister at St. James’s. From 
this time forward the Chevalier took up 
his permanent abode in our country. The 
trial to which I have adverted virtually arose 
out of a quarrel with the Count de Guerchy, 
his successor at the Embassy in St. Peters- 
burgh. To cover his own pusillanimous 
attitude the Count asserted, and diligently cir- 
culated the assertion, that his adversary was 
a woman, with whom he could not, of course, 
carry a dispute to the then customary issue. 
Louis XV., with wonted fickleness, had given 
credence to the attacks upon d’Eon. He 
threatened to sequestrate his pension if he 
did not resume the attire befitting his sex. 
In 1775 the Chevalier was constrained to 
enter into an undertaking that he would wear 
petticoats for the future. Henceforward to his 
death he declared himself, and was commonly 
believed, to be a woman. The agent em- 
ployed by the king in this nefarious transac- 
tion was Beaumarchais, the dramatist. In 
view of the relations between them, the 
generally-received opinion as to the sex of one 
of the two concerned, and the circumstance 
that Beaumarchais went to the length of 
announcing that his nuptials with d’Eon were 
upon the point of celebration, I forbear to 
quote any portion of the correspondence 
which passed between them. D’Eon on one 
or two occasions broke through the restric- 
tions which had been laid upon him. His 
appearance at Versailles, soon after the death 
of Louis XV., in the full uniform of a dra- 
goon officer, evoked an Ordre du Rot, dated 
Versailles, the 27th day of August, 1777, in 
which he is forbidden to wear in France any 
dress other than is becoming to a woman. 
The Chevalier is said to have been equipped, 
in immediate obedience to this order, under 
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the particular care and at the charges of 
the Queen, Marie Antoinette. 

D’Eon would seem to have provided him- 
self with certified copies of many documents 
with which he was forced to part either 
through the compulsion of those whom he 
had faithfully served, or through the stress of 
necessitous ‘means. Amongst these just 
found is one of the warrant, signed by the 
king, granting him a pension of 2,000 livres. 
Forfeiting his annuity at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, he was reduced to great 
distress. His last few years, indeed, when 
his right hand had lost its cunning at fence, 
were spent in an almost entire dependence 
upon those who had the charity to assist him. 

I will devote a few closing words to the 
more noteworthy contents of the boxes, so 
far as they have been inspected. ‘There is a 
letter addressed to him by Stanislaus, after 
his abdication of the Crown of Poland, at 
Grodno, in the month of November, 1795, 
written in reply to one from d’Eon, in which 
the latter sympathizes with the throneless 
monarch in his misfortunes. There are other 
autograph letters—of Madame de Maintenon, 
written from her retreat at St. Cyr; of 
Maurice, the celebrated Marshal de Saxe, who 
defeated the Hanoverian and English troops 
at Fontenoy ; of de Choiseul, who concluded 
the “ Bourbon Family Compact” as a defen- 
sive alliance between France, Spain and the 
two Sicilies, in August, 1761; of Anne of 
Austria, Queen-Regent upon the accession of 
Louis XIV. at the age of four years, in 1643 ; 
of the Duke de Broglie, whose aide-de-camp 
the Chevalier was during the campaign of 
1762; of Beaumarchais ; of Mazarin, and his 
successor, Colbert; and of Voltaire, addressed 
from Ciry, the home of Madame du ChAtelet, 
better known, perhaps, to his readers as 
“Emilie.” A few of the letters have respect- 
ively for a watermark the cognizance or 
armorial bearings of the writer; the Car- 
dinal’s hat and badge of the /asces are 
plainly to be distinguished in the paper used 
by Mazarin. The seals, too, of these letters, 
as also of many of the State and official docu- 
ments, are in a perfect state of preservation. 
There are, further, certificates of the Cheva- 
lier’s courses of study at the College Mazarin, 
of his having graduated és /ettres, with those 
of his appointments as Censor-General for 


Belles Lettres and History, and Counsellor of 
the Parliament of Paris, and his two commis- 
sions, signed by the king, as a lieutenant and 
as a captain of dragoons. ‘There are a large 
number of various Ordres du Rot, all bearing 
the autograph signatures of either Louis XV., 
Louis XVI., or of one of their predecessors 
upon the throne. One of these confers upon 
d’Eon de Beaumont the rank and insignia of 
knighthood in the military order of St. Louis. 
The patent of investiture requires the recipient 
to wear the cross of the order upon his 
“‘estomac.” This decoration was worn by d’Eon 
to the day of his death. The actual flame- 
coloured ribbon and cross which he so wore 
have long been in the possession of the 
gentleman to whom the cases belong. 

W. E. MILLIKEN, 
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The DZondon Wall, near the 


Minories. 
Found December, 1880. 
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SAHILE carrying out some new and 

yal] very extensive works at the Fen- 

4, church Street Railway Station I 

have just met with a piece of the 

old Roman wall. Considering the position 

of the works it was more than probable that 

during the excavations we should uncover 

some portion of the wall, and it is greatly to be 

deplored, from an antiquarian point of view, 

that it has been necessary to destroy such an 
eminently interesting and important relic. 

We first struck the wall about nine feet 

below the surface, while excavating for a new 

pier, and examination soon proved it to be a 

portion of the Roman wall, which, commenc- 

ing at the Tower, runs here, as is well known, 


‘in a northerly direction, passing at the point 


in question under the arches of the Great 
Eastern Railway. 

Plate I. Figure 1 shows the existing Fen- 
church Street Station and the Roman wall 
crossing it close to America Square, seven 
hundred feet from the booking office of the 
Fenchurch Street station, and the same dis- 
tance from the old postern gate of the Tower. 
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The works I am carrying out are marked 
on the plan “ widened portion,” and it will 
be seen that a proposed new pier just cuts 
through the known site of the old wall, 
eighteen feet of which in length has been 
removed. 

Plate I. Figure 2 shows a section taken 
along the line of wall. ; 

The top of the wall, which was seven feet 
six inches wide, was composed of a bed of 
limestone walling in concrete mortar about 
six inches thick. (See Plate II. Figs. 1 
and 2.) There were then two rows of red 


On the west side we found three more 


layers of tiles, again projecting the three 
inches, but these tiles only extended eighteen 
inches into the wall, and at this point there 
were no tiles in the centre. 


On the east side, about the same level, 


there was a course of red gritstone blocks 
about 2feet square and running along the 
face of the wall. 


Under the tiles on the west, or City side, 


there were two layers of the same description 
of limestone, about nine inches deep each bed. 


This made up a height of about nine feet, 
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tiles extending right through the wall and 
projecting three inches beyond each side of 
it. Then six courses of random rubble in 
limestone, each course being about six 
inches thick. At the face the stones were 
in beds six inches deep ; the centre was com- 
posed of irregular pieces, but the beds were 
still maintained. We then came to three 
more layers of red tiles also extending through 
the wall, the two lower courses projecting 
again three inches on each side. Below 
these tiles another four courses of stone work. 


and the width of the wall at the bottom, 
in consequence of the three-inch steps on 
each side, was nine feet. 

Under the stone work of the wall there 
was a bed composed of six layers of flint 
and clay, two feet six inches deep and nine 
feet six inches wide. Between each course 
of flint and clay there was also a bed of 
clay about an inch-and-a-half thick. 

This was a very curious construction, 
and was taken three feet into the solid 
bed of natural gravel. The foundation of 
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the wall was about thirty feet above sea 
level. 

There were no piles or woodwork of any 
description, such as was found in the founda- 
tion of the portion of wall discovered during 
the Thames Street excavations some years 
ago. This is easily explained, however, as 
that part of the wall passed through a very 
marshy district, in fact the boggy land 
extends up as far as the Mansion House and 
Queen Victoria Street; while at Fenchurch 
Street there is an excellent gravel foundation. 


wall do not exhibit any unusual mark 
at all. 

Inscribed stones and tiles are extremely 
rare, very few having ever been found 
amongst our London discoveries, therefore 
the complete absence of anything of the 
kind is, though disappointing, certainly not 
unexpected. 

Plate II. Fig. 4 shows an elevation ot 
a kind of flue or drain which we came upon 
close to the bottom of the wall. It was 
built entirely of the red tiles, and the inner 
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The tiles, of which I have preserved a 
number, are seventeen inches long, twelve 
inches broad, and an inch-and-a-half thick. 
They are very well burnt and still retain 
their sharp edges and bright red colour, but 
are all slightly curved. 

I have had many of them carefully washed 
and examined, but we have not found any 
date or inscription. 

Occasionally the foot-prints of a dog 
or other animal are found on tiles, but 
those I have examined from this section of 


portion of it was much blackened, but 
whether from the action of smoke or water 
we could not determine. 

As all who are interested in the antiquities 
of London know, a long portion of the upper 
part of the wall may be seen by the kind 
courtesy of the Messrs. Barber at their bond- 
ing vaults, which are about forty yards from 
the piece I have removed, and there is no 
doubt that the wall extends untouched from 
where my work at present ends to their 
vaults, and the upper part I shall have to 
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remove shortly while constructing the con- 
tinuation of their vaults, which will be carried 
under the widened portion of the railway. 

The works of the proposed Inner Circle 
completion of the Metropolitan Railway, 
now being catried out by Messrs. Lucas and 
Aird, pass under the Great Eastern Rail- 
way by a tunnel between Vine Street and 
the Minories. The line of their works 
extends under the Crescent, as shown by 
the dark line on Plate I., and then sweeps 
westward, where it must cut through the 
Roman Wall near to Trinity Mews; and as 
their tunnel is on a low level they will have 
to remove the whole of any portion of wall 
with which they come in contact. This 
part will be especially interesting to anti- 
quaries, as it will be within the old precinct 
of the Tower, and passes directly under 
Tower Hill. I should imagine that important 
remains will be met with there, going as 
they will do through the most ancient palace 
and fortress in the kingdom. 

There ought to be a strict watch kept up, 
whilst these excavations are being made, by 
some one who- can both understand and 
appreciate the coins and other valuable relics 
which will, in all probability, be discovered 


during the progress of the work. 
Aur. A. LANGLEY. 


DOU woe | 


The Registers of Holy Trinity, 
Minories. 


—— 


RM AMIN a little side street leading out of 
if y, the great thoroughfare from the 
Ye9 Wry} Tower of London to Aldgate, 
——— stands a small and unassuming 
little building, dwarfed by the huge and un- 
couth warehouses by which it is surrounded, 
and whose pretensions are neglected by those 
who would hardly notice it in the main 
thoroughfare, much less turn down a side 
street to it. Yet that little building was once 
the chapel of a nunnery, the grounds of 
which covered the whole of the parish—one 
whose registers contain very many entries of 
remarkable people, and whose monuments 
are in many ways remarkable also. It is not 


my intention to enter into even asummary of 
VOL. III. 


its long and eventful history, those desirous 
of doing so may consult Archeolugia, Vol. 
xv., in which a former rector gave a full 
account of it, and which was republished by 
another vicar in 1851 with additions, but is 
now out of print. A copyis in the Guildhall 
Library, and one of the churchwardens has 
another well filled with MS. notes. 7 

There is not space to do more than enume- 
rate a few of the personages buried here. The 
list includes the Queen Dowager Isabella, 
wife of Edward II.; Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Norfolk, first wife of Thomas Howard, Duke 
of Norfolk ; Lady Elizabeth Keryel, and her 
mother: and in 8540 “another person dis- 
tinguished by his rank and public services, 
though not even named by some of our most 
eminent historians,” was buried here, namely, 
John Clerke. He was Dean of Windsor, 
then Master of the Rolls, and next succeeded 
Cardinal Wolsey as Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. He was deputed in 1521 to present 
to the Pope a copy of the King’s remarkable 
book against Luther, which obtained for our 
polemical monarch the title of “ Defender of 
the Faith.” The king afterwards gave him 
the nunnery in the “ Minories” on its be- 
coming vested in the Crown. Ina glass case 
in the church is preserved a head, which has 
‘evidently been removed from its trunk by the 
axe of the headsman, as there is a mark in the 
neck where the instrument did not cut 
through at the first blow. By some it is 
ascribed to the Duke of Suffolk, father of 
Lady Jane Grey, beheaded in 1553, and by 
the Dartmouth family is said to be that of the 
Duke of Monmouth,* but I am not aware of 
any evidence on the subject. The head was 
found loose amongst some sawdust in the 
vaults some years back, and was freely 
handled by visitors till lately, when it was 
enclosed in a glass case. ; 

I will now proceed to give a few extracts 
from the registers, which date from 1563, are 
in an excellent state of preservation, and 
have been preserved with great regularity and 
exactness :— 

“S* John Pellam, Knight, was buried by 
torchlight, 13 Day of October, between ye 
houres of 5 and 6 in ye morning, 1580.” 

[There is. a curious monument in the 
church to this knight, who is an ancestor of 

* MS, notes to Rev. T. Hill’s History. 
F 
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the Earl of Chichester and of the Bishop of 
Norwich. | ie 

‘“‘M' Mark Anthony Galliardollo, musician 
ain sarvoant to ye Queen Majes", was buried 
in good name and fame and most godly 
respect of all his neighbours, ye 17 Day of 
June, 1585.” 

[This name, probably Italian, occurs very 
frequently, both in the registers and the 
churchwardens’ accounts. ] 

“ S* Robert Donstable, Knight, Lieutenant 
of ye queens Ordinance, was buried in ye 
chancell of ye Trinity, Minoryies, on friday, 
being ye 12 Day of November between 7 
& 8 of ye clock at nyght, 1591.” 

“(Ege Lord Mon Joy was buried ye 27 
Day of July, 1594.” 


“ Within a lodger at m moth 


was buried ye 13 Day of ffebruary, 
1615.” 
“John Heydon, the sonne 
1633.” 


of S' John Heydon, Kt., Liev- 

tenant of his Mat'* Ordinance, 

was buried the xxix day of 

June, ) 

[This entry is written in a fine large round 
hand, in letters half-an-inch high. Another 
son, William, was buried in October, 1637.] 

“M* CORNELIVS DRIBBEL 
his Mat'* chiefe Ingeneere, was 1633.” 
buried the 16" day of October, 

[This entry is written by the same hand as 
that relating to Sir John Heydon, with the 
name in capitals. This is the celebrated 
Dutchman who is credited by some with the 
invention of the microscope.*] 

After an entry in March, 1664, is a melan- 
choly line :— 

Forward begineth the great sicknesse. 


In 1665 there are 139 burials from August 
to December, out of which only three are 
described as not “ of the plague.” 

Next I will refer to what seems to me a 
remarkable entry : 

“Colonel William Legg of the bedchamber 
and leftennant of his maidssies ordinance 
was buried in the vault of the chancell, Oct. 
20, 1670.” 

Now there is a handsome monument on 
the north side, setting out his achievements 


* Quekett, On the Microscope, p. 3; Sir D. Brew- 
ster, Zreatise on the Microscope, p. 2. 


and titles, in which the date of his death, 
October 13th, 1672, differs two years and 
seven days from the register. 

Butke’s Peerage (1829 ed.) gives the 
same date as the monument; Lodge, in his 
genealogical volume gives no date, and 
Collins, in his Peerage of England, con. 
tinued by Sir Egerton Brydges (1812), says, 
‘“‘ He died of a fever at the said house in the 
Minories, near the Tower, on October 13, 
1672, in the 63rd year of his age, and was 
buried in the vault in the Trinity chapel in 
the Minories, with great solemnity; Prince 
Rupert, the Dukes of Buckingham, Rich- 
mond, Monmouth, Newcastle, and Ormond, 
with most of the Court being present at his 
funeral ; and a monument of white marble is 
erected there to his memory.” But in the 
first edition of Collins’ Peerage of England 
(1714), it is said, “ He died at his house in 
the Minories, in London, the 13th of October, 
1670, in the 83rd year of his age, and was 
buried in a vault in the Trinity Chapel, in the 
Minories.” ‘This last is in accordance with 
the register. All Peerages give the 13th 
of October, and the register says he was 
buried on the 2oth. Sir E. Brydges also 
gives the age as 63, and the date of the year 
is in accordance with the monument. I 
have carefully examined every entry in the 
year 1672, and the name of Legge does not 
occur once. I can only account for these 
discrepancies by assuming that the register is 
correct, as it would be written at the time of 
the interment ; while the monument would 
be put up after those troublesome times had 
passed away, and the date probably was 
inserted from memory. 

A. RHODES. 


~Guie 


Our Colonies under the 
Merry Monarch. 


(Continued from vol. ii. p. 143.) 
JIRGINIA, unlike her younger bro- 
ther to the northward, was so far 
from wishing to suspend “her 
~~ absolute obedience to the King’s 
authority,” that she was the last colony 
reduced to the obedience of Cromwell's 
Republican Government. Articles of Sur- 
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render were signed by the Governor and 
Council of Virginia and the Parliamentary 
Commissioners, On 12th March, 1652, but 
neither Governor Berkeley nor his Council 
was obliged to take any oath to the Common- 
wealth of England for one year, and a person 
was to be chosen to give an account of the 
surrender to King Charles, who only two 
years before at Breda had signed Berkeley’s 
second commission as Governor. Almost 
immediately after his restoration Charles II. 
signed a third commission for Rerkeley to be 
once more Governor, which office he con- 
tinued to hold until his death in 1677, thirty- 
six years after the date of his first appoint- 
ment by Charles I. In his instructions for 
the government of the colony, Governor 
Berkeley was directed by Charles II. to give 
every encouragement for the production 
of silk as well as hemp, flax and other staple 
commodities as then called. The King’s 
grandfather had complained that Virginia 
returned nothing but smoke. Charles II. did 
his best to alter this state of things, and he 
also appointed commissioners to restrain the 
planting of tobacco, and desired Governor 
Berkeley's advice about erecting iron works 
in the colony, which the king wished to 
undertake himself. . 

It is evident that the colonists made rapid 
progress in the production of silk, for in 1668 
they begged the King’s acceptance of a 
present of 30o0lbs. weight of this “royal 
commodity ; the first-fruits of their labours 
in that kind.” The following is a verbatim 
copy of the King’s answer, which proves the 
assertion that Charles II.’s coronation-robes 
were made of Virginia silk to be inaccurate : 

“CHARLES R. 


“Trusty and Welbeloved. Wee greet you 


well. Wee have received with much content 
the dutifull respects of that our Colony in 
the present lately made Us by you and the 
Councell there of the first product of the new 
manufacture of silke which as a marke of our 
princely acceptation of your dutyes and of 
the particular encouragement Wee resolve to 
give to your industry in the prosecution and 
improvement of that or any other usefull 
manufacture Wee have commanded to be 
wrought up for the use of our owne person. 
And hereof Wee have thought good to give 
you this knowledge from our owne Royall 


hand and to assure you of our more especiall 
care and protection in all occasions that may 
concerne the good of that our ancient Colony 
and Plantation, whose laudable industry 
raised in good part and improved by the 
sobriety of the government, Wee esteeme 
much, and are desirous by this and any other 
seasonable expression of our favour as farre 
as in Us lyes to encourage. And soe Wee 
bid you farewell. Given at our Court at 
Whitehall the 25th day of November in the 
2oth yeare of our reigne, 1668. 
** By his Majestie’s command 
“ ARLINGTON. 

“To Our trusty and welbeloved Sir Wm. 
Berkeley, Knt., Our Governour of Our Colony 
of Virginia to be communicated to the 
Councell of that Our Colony.” 

To the liberality of the Earl of Shaftesbury 
in presenting his valuable collection of family 
papers to the Public Record Office, we are 
indebted for a complete history, now first 
made known, of the early settlement of Caro- 
lina, Charles II. granted two charters in 
1663 and 1665 to eight Lords Proprietors. 
The first Earl of Shaftesbury was one of 
these, and his medical adviser, private secre- 


' tary, and friend, John Locke, the framer of 


the first set of the Fundamental Constitutions 
for the Government of Carolina, appears to 
have taken a personal interest in, and to have 
worked hard to advance the settlement and 
prosperity of, the colony. During this period 
almost every letter received from Carolina 
passed through the hands of the great philo- 
sopher, and with the numerous documents 
which form part of the “Shaftesbury Papers” 
is to be found his original .draft of the 
Constitutions. A previous patent had been 
granted by Charles I. to his Attorney-General, 
Sir Robert Heath, scarcely forty years before, 
but no settlement was made, indeed, had 
not even been projected, if we except an in- 
effectual attempt in 1629 to found a colony 
of French Protestants there under De Sancé. 
So Charles II., by an order in Council, com- 
manded proceedings to be taken for revoking 
any former grant, and to ensure the settle- 
ment of the colony directed that no grant 
should in future pass the Great Seat for any 
foreign plantation without a clause making 
said grant void, unless a settlement were made 
within a specified time. At their first meet- 
F2 
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ing, in May, 1663, each of the eight Lords 
Proprietors agreed to subscribe £25, and 
planters were invited to settle in the proposed 
colony under certain conditions. A debtor 
and creditor account shows that during the 
next three years, each proprietor subscribed 
475, and how the total of £600 had been 
spent. The cost “in order to the planting 
and settling of Port Royal” was £284 12s. 3d. 
In dwelling upon the importance of “the 
Port Royal discovery,” and the richness and 
fertility of the country discovered, Colonel 
Sandford, the secretary and registrar of 
Clarendon County, foretold “how lasting a 
renown the Lords Proprietors would add 
to their already glorious names, how bound- 
less a grandeur to their longest posterity.” 
Albemarle, Clarendon, Berkeley, and Shaftes- 
bury are some of these names referred to. 

For the early history of New York, these 
State Papers supply many new facts, and also 
in reference to the surrender of that province 
to the English on the 27th of August, 1664. Dr. 
Palfrey, in his “ History of New England,” says 
he has never seen the Duke of York’s patent 
entire. Nevertheless, it has been found on 
the Patent Roll of 16 Charles II., and is ab- 
stracted in its correct order of date. 

The supplying the plantations with ser- 
vants, and the “ wicked custom” of seducing, 
or, as it was popularly called, of spiriting 
away young people to go there, in which a 
thriving trade was driven, became a difficult 
matter for the King to deal with. Petitions 
flowed in from merchants and planters, from 
masters of ships and other persons, com- 
plaining of all kinds of abuses. One case was 
that of a “poor boy” under the care of Lady 
Yarborough, stolen away by these “ spirits,” 
and it was not until Parliament passed an 
Act, on the 18th of March, 1670, containing 
the necessary powers and provisions, that the 
evils complained of were remedied. The first 
Lord Shaftesbury, then Sir Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, was entreated to introduce this Act 
into the House, and “ assured that his mercy 
to these innocent children would ground a 
blessing upon himself and his own,” and the 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury would do like- 
wise if wrong or oppression cried out for 
help to his well-known spirit of philanthropy. 


ELIE 


————_____ 


The Wedding Ring. 


—_——~— 
PART II. 
(Continued from p. 23.) 
awaIN old times, when the use of rings 
was confined to those who had a 
right to wear them, and when 
maidens’ fingers were usually free 
from such ornaments, the betrothal ring wasa 
special sign and distinction which marked 
the wearer as belonging to another person, 
The wife has other proof of her marriage 
besides her wedding ring, but the betrothal 
ring, unlike the engaged ring of the present 
day, which is a mere gift from a lover, was 
legal evidence of a contract. The br 
is frequently associated with the ring as 2 
precious gift to be given by the lover to-her 
he wooed. In the ballad of Young Bearwell,a 
lady’s lovers are said to have “wooed her 
with broach and ring,” &c. In the Cru/ 
Sister we are told of the hero that— 
He courted the eldest with glove and ring, 
But he lo’ed the youngest aboon a’ thing ; 
He courted the eldest wi’ broach and knife, 
But he lo’ed the youngest aboon his life. 

It was formerly a custom observed both in 
France and England, for the man to give the 
woman he espoused a betrothing penny as 
earnest money of her purchase. One of 
these small pieces of silver is figured in the 
Archeologia (vol. xvii.. p. 124). It is in- 
scribed with the words Denirs de foy pour 
epouser; and on one side is engraved a heart 
between two hands, and on the other two 
fieurs de lis. The complete ceremony of 
espousals usually consisted of four several 
actions, which were: I. The interchanging of 
rings, a practice of which there is much 
evidence in our literature ; thus Chaucer writes 
in Zroilus and Creseide (book iii.) 

Sone after this they spake of sondry things 

As fill to purpose of this aventure, 

And playing enterchaungeden her rings 

Of which I cannot tellen no scripture. 

But well I wot, a broche of gold and assure 

In which a rubie set was like an herte 

Creseide him yave, and stacke it on his sherte, 

In Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Border we 
learn that Lord Gregory exchanged a gold 
ring for a diamond one with Anne of Loch- 
ryan, and that that lady reminds him of the 
occasion in these lines :— 
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O dinna ye mind, Lord Gregory, 

As we sat at the wine, 

We chang’d the rings frae our fingers 
And I can show thee thine? 


O yours was gude and gude enough 
But ay the best was mine; . 
For yours was o’ the gude red gowd 
But mine o’ the diamond fine. 

Sometimes the man only gave a ring, but 
according to the ritual of the Greek Church, 
the priest placed a ring on the finger of each 
of the parties, and the two afterwards ex- 
changed them. II. ‘The mystic kiss which 
was mutually given, was supposed to cause 
the spirits of the two to commingle. When 
the ceremony took place in private, and not 
at church, the spouses drank each other’s 
health, a practice referred to by Middleton 
in No Wit Like a Woman's . 


Ev’n when my lip touched the contracting cup. 


III. The joining of hands, and, IV., The 
testimony of witnesses ; that of the priest was 
sufficient, but there were usually several 
present at the ceremony. In Twelfth Night, 
Shakespeare beautifully describes these four 
actions. The Priest says :— 

A contract of eternal bond of love 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 

Attested by the holy close of lips, 

Strengthened by interchangement of your rings ; 
And all the ceremony of this compact 

: Seal’d in my function, by my testimony. 

It was not absolutely necessary that the 
espousals should take place in a church, but 
it was customary, and although Olivia in 
Twelfth Night is clandestinely betrothed, she 
still wishes the ceremony to be performed in 
a sacred building, and says to Sebastian :— 

Now go with me, and with this holy man 

Into the chantry by: there before him 

And underneath that consecrated roof 

Plight me the full assurance of your faith ; 

That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 

May live at peace. He shall conceal it 

Whiles* you are willing it shall come to note ; 

What time we will our celebration keep 

According to my birth. 

_ We must now pass on to the wedding ring 
itself. A bride’s three ornaments were 
formerly: 1. A ring on her finger, which be- 
tokened true love. 2. A brooch on her 
breast, which betokened cleanness of heart 
and chastity. 3. A garland on her head, 
which was a crown of victory, gladness and 


* Until. 


dignity. The wearing of this garland is 
incidentally illustrated by a curious tale 
written in the fifteenth century by Adam of 
Cobsam, and printed by Mr. Furnivall in 
1865 (Early English Text Society). The 
Wright's Chaste Wife is a witty account 
of a certain carpenter that was married to a 
poor widow’s daughter. The mother having 
no goods to give with her daughter, gave the 
husband a rose garland which he was to con- 
sider as a precious jewel because it would 
never fade while the wife kept truly her faith 
to her husband. ‘The tale relates the 
adventures of certain men who come to the 
carpenter’s house when he is away and try to 
make his wife forget her duty. Roses con- 
tinued to be considered the peculiarly 
appropriate ornament of a bride almost to 
our own times, as appears by the favourite 
song “ She wore a wreath of roses,” but now 
those beautiful flowers have been superseded 
by orange blossoms, as roses had before 
taken the place of wheat-ears. 

The wedding ring in olden times was 
blessed and sprinkled with holy water before 
it was used, and a special service was pre- 
pared for the purpose. The appearance of 
the ring varied according to the fancy of 
the maker; thus some rings were adorned: 
with gems, some were plain and others were 
engraved. The serpent with its tail in its 
mouth as indicating endless affection was a 
frequent symbol used in early Christian times, 
and the’clasped hands or fides was another. 
The wedding ring, under the Lower Empire, 
usually contained a stone, on which was 
engraved the heads of the bride and bride- 
groom, but among the Christians the head of 
some favourite saint was a more general orna- 
ment. The likeness of St. Margaret, the 
protectress of women through the perils of 
childbirth was frequently used, and the motto 
attached to this representation was usually 
“Be of good heart.” The names of the 
wedded pair were, as a rule, engraved upon 
the ring. The practice of placing mottoes 
upon rings was nearly universal less than two 
centuries ago, and it is strange that so pretty 
a custom should have been allowed to fall 
completely out of use. The Greeks and 
Romans engraved mottoes on their rings such 
as, May you livelong ; Live happy; I bring 
good fortune to the wearer ; I give this love 
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pledge. The word “ Remember” has been 
found engraved on a stone above the repre- 
sentation of a hand pulling the lobe of an 
ear. . This action was a sign of affection, and 
Napoleon I., when he was in a particularly 
good humour with any one about him would 
pull him by the ear. Many of the mottoes 
upon English rings are of the most common- 
place character, as 
When this you see ‘ Despise not me 
Remember me ? ‘That joys in thee 
or, If you deny 
Then sure I die 
and are amenable to Gratiano’s unflattering 
description of Nerissa’s gift to him : 
About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me ; whose posy was, 
For all the world like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife, Leave me and leave me not. 
Others are better, as 
Desire 
Like fire 
Doth still aspire. 
Constancy and heaven are round 
And in this the Emblem’s found. 
Weare me out, Love shall not waste. 
Love beyond Tyme still is plac’d. 
Weare this text, and when you looke 
Upon your finger, sweare by th’ booke. 
Many of these mottoes were only used for 
tokens of friendship, or of separated love, 
but the majority were intended for wedding 
or betrothal rings, as 
Our contract 
Was Heaven’s act 
God above 
Encrease our love 
In thee my choice My heart and I 
I do rejoice Until I dye 
In Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody we find 
the following sonnet, in which the hidden 
meanings of the ring are fully set forth :— 


Upon sending his Mistress a Gold Ring with this 
poesy :— 


Not two but one 
Till life be gone 


I will be yours 
While breath endures 


Pure and Endless. 

If you would know the love which I you bear, 
Compare it to the ring which your fair hand 
Shall make more precious, when you shall it wear : 
So my love’s nature you shall understand. 

Is it of metal pure? so you shall prove 

My love, which ne’er disloyal thought did stain, 
- Hath it no end? so endless is my love, 

Unless you it destroy with your disdain. 

Doth it the purer wax, the more ’tis tried ? 

So doth my love: yet herein they dissent, 


That whereas gold, the more ’tis purified, 

By waxing less, doth shew some part is spent ; 

My love doth wax more pure by your more trying, 

And yet increaseth in the purifying. 

When posies, as they were called, were 
common, the dull spirits required some 
assistance in the composition or selection, 
and in 1624 a curious little book entitled 
“ Love’s Garland, or Posies for Rings, Hand. 
kerchers and Gloves, and such pretty Tokens 
that Lovers send their Loves,” was published 
to supply this want. We will give here some 
of these specially intended for rings :— 

All perfect love A happy breast 
Is from above Where love doth rest 
The sight of this Where once I choose 
Deserves a kisse I nere refuse 
In trust Not lust but love 
Be just As time shall prove 
To love as I do thee Be true to me 
Is to love none but mee As I to thee 
To me till death In thee a flame 
As deare as breath In me the same 
Nere joy the heart Thou mine All thine 
That seekes to part I thine Is mine 

No hap so hard No crosse so strange 

As love debared My love shall change 

No bitter smart Rather dye 

Can change my heart Then faith deny 

Heart’s content I live if I (aye) 

Can nere repent If no, I dye. 
The man who chose the posy, “ As faithful 
as I find,” agreed better with the writer of 
the song, “If she be not kind to me, what 
care I how fair she be,” than with the 
inventors of the above mottoes. 

The wedding rings of kings were often of 
considerable value, and usually of gold; thus 
Henry V.’s wedding ring was made from 
one that he used at his coronation, and 
Henry VII. paid for his an amount equal to 
seven pounds at the present day, but gold 
had not in old times the pre-eminence as 
a material for rings which it at present 
enjoys. Rings have been made of silver, 
which is supposed to be symbolical of sweet- 
ness and melodiousness, of iron and steel as 
the representatives of durability, of copper, 
brass, leather and sedge, and persons have 
been legally married with curtain rings and 
the bowls of keys. 

Among the Jews it is different, for the 
wedding ring must be of a certain value, and 
moreover it must not be borrowed for the 
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marriage, as it is sometimes among the Irish, 
but must be the absolute property of the 
bridegroom. 
In old times rings were frequently worn on 
all the fingers— 
On ilk ane fynger scho weirit ringis two, 
Scho was als proud as any papingo ; 

Freirs of Berwik. 
but the ring finger ar excellence has long 
been the fourth finger, counting the thumb 
as the first, the thumb, however, at times 
almost superseded it; thus Chaucer, in the 
Squires Tale, makes two references to the 
latter practice :— 

Upon his thombe he had of gold a ring, 

And by his side a naked swerd hanging ; 
The other is on a magic ring :— 

The vertue of this ring, if ye wol here, 

Is this, that if hire list it for to were 

Upon hire thombe, or in hire purse it bere, 

There is no foule that fleeth under heven 

That sche ne schal wel understand. 
There is a very old and widespread super- 
stition that the fourth finger of the left 
hand (which is the peculiar place for the 
wedding ring) is in a very special way con- 
nected with the heart. In Somersetshire it 


is believed that this finger has the power of 
curing any sore or wound that is stroked by 


it The same healing properties are more 
generally attributed to the ring itself. The 
old divines never tired of pointing out the 
symbolical character of the wedding ring, 
and even now many women believe in por- 
tents connected with their rings. They will 
not take them off, and are in dismay if the 
worn-out band snaps or bursts. It was these 
beliefs and superstitions that horrified the 
Puritans, and made them attempt the hope- 
less task of abolishing the ring :-— 
Others were for abolishing 

That tool of matrimony, a ring 

With which the unsanctified bridegroom 

Is marry’d only to a thumb ; 

(As wise as ringing of a pig 

That us’d to break up ground and dig); 

The bride to nothing but her will 

That nulls the after marriage still.* 
Since then no attempt has ever been made 
to abolish the wedding ring, although in 
the present age “reformers” have arisen 
who have wished to abolish marriage itself. 


* Butler’s Hudibras, part iii, canto 2. 


However,until thatundesirable consummation 
takes place it is improbable that the wedding 
ring will ever go out of fashion, because 
women are usually the most conservative of 
our race, and are not likely to give up 
willingly what they hold so dear. 


GQASSx 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


— 


CENTURY ago Tyrwhitt, the 

Editor of Chaucer, justly remarked 

of the Romaunt of the Rose, “It 

is professedly a translation of the 
French Roman de la Rose, and many gross 
blunders in the printed text may be corrected 
by comparing it with the original.” And 
yet, even now, this origin does not appear to 
be generally known, for I have observed in the 
second volume of the /v/k-Lore Record, 
page 143, that the writer of an article on 
“Some Folk-Lore from Chaucer,” deduces 
certain biographical dates from the following 
two lines as though they referred personally 
to Chaucer. 

“In the Rose [? written in 1363] he 
(Chaucer) says, ‘I dreamed one May 
when I was in my twentieth year, five years 
ago [1358].’” Now these dates are evidently 
based upon the following lines :— 

Within my twenty yere of Age—v. 21. 
It is V yere or more ago—v. 50. 
The writer of the assumed dates being ap- 
parently unconscious that the lines from 
which they are deduced are literally trans- 
lated from Guillaume de Lorris, who wrote 
upwards of a century before Chaucer, viz. :— 
Au ventieme an de.mon age—y. 21. 
Il a ja bien cinc ans, aumains—v. 47. 

But what more immediately concerns me 
at present is an incident in the Romaunt, and 
also in its original, which has never, so far 
as I am aware, been explained or even ques- 
tioned by English editors of Chaucer. That 
incident is the basting of the dreamer’s 
sleeves with needle and thread before issuing 
forth at early morn in May to listen to the 
music of the birds. A comparison of the 
French and English texts will show the close- 
ness of Chaucer’s translation. 
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Hard is his herte that loveth nought 

In May when al this mirth is wrought 

When he may on these braunches here 

The smalé briddés syngen clere 

Ther blisful swete song pitous, 

In this swote sesoun delitous 

When love affraieth all thing. 

Me thought one nyght in my sleping 

Right in my bed ful redily 

That it was by the’morowe erly 

And up I rose and gan me clothe 

Anoon I wisshe myn hondis bothe 

A silvre nedle forth I drow 

Out of an aiguler quent enow 

And gan this nedle threde anon 

For out of toun me list to gon 

The song of briddés for to here 

That in these boskés syngen clere 

And in the swete seson that leve is 

With a thred bastyng on my slevis. 
The Romaunt, v. v. 85-104. 


Moult a dur cuer qui en Mai n’aime 
Quant il oit chanter sus la raime 
Aus oisiaus les dous chants piteus. 
En iceli tens delitous 
Que tote riens d’amer s’effroie - 
Sonjai une nuit que j’estois 
Ce m’iert avis en mon dormant 
Qu’il estoit matin durement 
De mon lit tantost me levai 
Me vesty et mes mains lavai 
Tirai une aiguille d’argent 
D’un aiguillier mignot et gent 
Si pris l’aiguille a enfiler 
Hors de ville j’ai desir d’aller 
Por oir des oisiaus les sons 
Qui chantoient par ces boissons 
En icele saison novele 
Cousant mes manches 4 videle. 
Le Roman, v. v. 81-98. 


It is evident that Chaucer did not quite 
understand the phrase @ vide/le, since he did 
not attempt to translate it; and the French 
editors of “‘ Le Roman” seem equally at a loss 
as to its true meaning. Michel explains 
manche a videle by longne manche plissée, 
and a more elaborate explanation is found 
in Supplément au Glossaire du Roman de la 
Rose, 4 Dijon, 1737, as follows :— 


Vindelle, Bidelle, et Bindelle, Le dernier est la 
bonne legon, et vient de Binda, Bande, d’ou est tiré 
Bindellus, Baudeau ; ainsi Bindelle étoit ceque nous 
appellons une Bandelette: il y a donc apparence 
q’une manche 4 bindelle étoit une manche decoupée a 
bandelettes, qui etant sans doute de differentes cou- 
leurs faisoient, 4 peu pres, Je méme effet que celles des 
Trompettes des Regimens, des Heraultes d’Armes, etc. 
C’etoit peut etre la mode de ce siecle-la pour les Per- 
sonnes de la condition de Guillaume de Lorris. 5 

Cette Note m’a éte communiquée par M. le Presi- 
dent Bouhier de Savigny, dont le nom porté avec 


dignité par une longue suite de Magistrats célébres, 
souffirait pour faire son éloge si le merite personel de 
cet illustre Académicien, connu’ de tous les seavans 
de l’Europe, n’y ajofitait point un nouvel éclat. 

: LANTIN DE DAMEREY, 

These two explanations of the phrase 
@ videlle are substantially the same, but I 
think it evident that Chaucer did not so 
understand it or he would not have translated 
by “with a thred basting on my slevis,” 
There must have been some custom or obsery- 
ance well known at the time when De Lorris 
introduced it as an incident in @ dream, 
for one cannot fancy it probable that a man 
rising at daybreak to issue out to hear the 
matins of the birds, would get out a needle 
and thread to stitch armlets on his sleeves 
Jor mere ornament. ‘There must have been 
some familiar conventional meaning attached 
to it, as yet unexplained. 

And in further example of the doubtful- 
ness of meaning with which the term @ videle 
is regarded by the French editors of fe 
Roman de la Rose, 1 find the following glos- 
sarial note, referring to the opinion of Lantin 
de Damerey, quoted above, in the latest 
edition, just now published (Edition Elze- 
virienne, Paris, 1880) :— 

Nous ne discuterons pas cette opinion, mais nous 
rapprocherons de ce mot son cousin germain visiere, 
et qui, selon Roquefort, ne serait q’une seconde forme 
de ventaille, espece de ventouse qui se trouvait dans 
les casques de combat enface de la bouche. La 
racine serait dans cecus ventus, vent, et manche a 
videlle serait manche a soufflet. 

A. E. Brae. 


Guernsey. 
DOU won 


Hin Hrcbacological Tour in 
Worfolk. 
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(Continued from vol. iii. p. 29.) 
EPTEMBER and, 1878, Monday. 
4] —Blakeney.—This is a fine church 
! near the sea-coast, situated in a pro- 
minent position. It has a beautiful 
Early English chancel, with a vaulted roof, and 
an east window of seven lancet lights. The 
interior is in a most wretched condition as 
regards fittings, &c., the whole place having 
an air of desecration woful to look at. The 
nave roof is beautiful Perpendicular, with 
angels on the hammer beams and other 
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costly details. The base of a fine Decorated 
screen remains, but has been ruthlessly 
painted. Outside there is a pharos or 
beacon tower, used no doubt to guide ships 
at sea. 

Langham.—A Perpendicular church con- 
taining nothing of interest. Binham Abbey. 
—This was formerly one of the famous 
Norfolk abbeys, but, like others, suffered 
terribly at the Dissolution. Most of the 
church, however, remains, the nave being 
fine Transitional Norman, with triforium and 
clerestory complete. The aisles are gone, 
the nave arches having been built up, and 
windows pierced under each arcade. It 
doubtless had formerly a high groined roof, 
but the present one is flat, and of wood. 
The west front is very beautiful Early Eng- 
lish, the richly moulded central doorway 
and the grand west window being es- 
pecially striking. All the interior arrange- 
ments of this noble church are of the 
poorest and meanest description. Great 
Walsingham.—This place is well-known as 
the site of the powerful Priory, which fell 
with so great a fall at the Dissolution. The 
church is very beautiful Decorated,in a shame- 
ful state of whitewash and deal pews. The 
tracery of all the windows is pure and rich in 
the extreme. In the aisles are some lovely 
old open benches, each having a pierced back 
differing in design. 

Little Walsingham.—A fine Perpendicular 
church, well restored and fitted throughout. 
It contains the best font in the county, the 
basin being octagonal, with carved repre- 
sentations of the Seven Sacraments and the 
Crucifixion, in the square faces. It is raised 
on steps of a cruciform: arrangement. We 
rubbed several brasses here—Margaret Stoke, 
1460; Geoffry Porter, with a curious scrip or 
gypciere, and wife, 1485; William Kemp and 
wife Margaret, 1539; and achalice and host, 
cir, 1532. 

Great Snoring.—Here is a Perpendicular 
church, containing nothing of special interest 
but the excellent brass to the memory of 
Lady Alice Shelton (husband’s effigy lost), 
1424. She has the curious horned head-dress 
of the period, and her arms, a cross moline, 
on the kirtle. 

Fakenham.—It was nearly dark when we 
reached this town, but, nevertheless, we had 





time to take a peep at the church, which is 
a large specimen of Perpendicular, good in 
many respects. We stayed the night here at 
the “Lion.” The weather had now become 
more propitious, making riding a pleasure 
rather than a labour. 

3rd, Tuesday.—Weasenham St. Peter’s.— 
This church is a small two-aisled building, 
well restored, of the Perpendicular period. 

Weasenham All Saints—A small Per- 
pendicular church, in a dreadful internal state 
of whitewash and plaster. 

Rougham.—Here is a good Perpendicular 
and Decorated church, restored. We went 
more especially to rub the brasses, of which 
there are the following examples:—Sir William 
Yelverton, Justice of the King’s Bench, in 
armour, with a coif and collar of suns and 
roses, and his wife Agnes, 1470; William 
Yelverton, Esquire to Edward IV., and his wife 
Catherine, 1510; and a very curious and small 
brass to John Yelverton, 1505, and Roger 
Yelverton, 1510, showing them in shrouds 
and swathing bands, under a miniaturecanopy. 
Some one, who evidently had not much 
reverence for antiquity, had covered the brass 
of the justice with a coat of varnish and 
fastened it to the wall at some distance from 
the ground; both of which operations made 
it extremely difficult to rub. There is the 
Crucifixion in a stone panel over the west 
door, with a kneeling figure by its side. This 
has happily escaped the hands of iconoclasts. 

Castle Acre.—This is a very excellent and 
large Decorated church, and has been well 
restored. The most interesting feature of 
the interior is the fine Decorated font-cover, 
which is very lofty, and is covered with 
crocketed pinnacles, and has once been richly 
illuminated. It slides up and down ina very 
peculiar manner, one portion shutting up 
within the other in a telescopic fashion. The 
east window is Early English, of four lancet 
lights with an octofoil in the head. The 
base of the rood screen remains, showing 
panels painted with figures of saints. The 
west tower is a noble composition and has 
fine tapering pinnacles. 

Castle Acre Priory.—This was once an 
important monastic establishment, the existing 
remains being those of the church built by 
the second Earl Warrene. It is a grand 
Norman ruin, the west front being the least 
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dilapidated portion, showing some fine ar- 
cading of interlacing arches, and door and 
window jambs ornamented with rich devices. 
The plan of .the chapter-house, refectory, 
lady-chapel, and the baths can still be 
traced. These last have been formed by 
ingeniously diverting the course of a limpid 
stream through a room or bath, built much 
on the model of a Roman frigidarium. 

South Acre.~-The church here is a small 
but very beautiful specimen of Decorated, 
and retains most of its original fittings. The 
rood screen is one of the most delicate and 
elaborately designed examples of Decorated 
work I have seen, unfortunately it has been 
removed from the east end and placed under 
the tower arch. The canopies over each of 
its open lights are enriched with a diaper of 
lace-like reticulated work. The font-cover is 
also very excellent and has been illuminated. 
Almost everything in this church is Decorated, 
but the whole interior is in a miserably 
neglected state, the walls being covered with 
whitewash, and everything seemingly stamped 
with the motto “Ichabod.” In a fine old 
early chest, I found, at the time of our visit, 
a quantity of firewood, an old broom, the 
remains of an old printed Bible, and a 
quantity of dirt. There are two brasses, 
which we rubbed, one a well-known and 
especially fine one, commemorating Lord 
John Harsick and his wife Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Bartholomew Calthorpe, showing the 
knight in full armour, holding his lady by the 
hand. The arms of Harsick—arg. a chief, 
indented, sab.—are blazoned on the breast of 
the knight and on the kirtle of his lady. 
The date of this brass is 1384. The other is 
to the memory of Thomas Leman, rector, 
1534, Showing him kneeling before a shrine, 
which contains the figures of the Virgin and 
Infant Saviour. He is habited in a very 
curious dress, possibly academical. 

After leaving South Acre we rode on 
through some pretty scenery to Swaftham, 
where we stayed the night. 

5th, Wednesday.—We visited the church 
directly after breakfast, and had the pleasure 
of seeing one of the most superb timber roofs 
in Norfolk. It is high-pitched, and of a most 
costly treatment, being literally covered with 
figures of seraphim on the hammer-beams 
and principals. Its whole effect is truly 


magnificent. The church is fine and large, 
and has been well restored. 

Necton.—Here there is an excellent and 
large Perpendicular church, restored through. 
out. The clerestory is curious, and the collars 
of the nave roof rise from corbels formed of 
canopied niches. The roof is a fine open tim. 
ber specimen, but the large angels ornament- 
ing the hammer-beams have unfortunately 
been painted a very doleful yellow. We 
rubbed four brasses—Ismayne, wife of William 
de Wynston, 1372, with a French inscription; 
Philippa de Beauchamp, daughter of Henry, 
Lord Ferrers of Groby, and widow of Guy de 
Warewyk, 1583; John Bacon, gent., 1528; 
and Robert Goodwyn and wife, 1532. 

Little Fransham.—A small and good 
Decorated church, with excellent traceried 
windows. The roof has been yellow-washed, 
but has rich details. Great Fransham.— 
This also is a small and good Decorated 
church, which once had a south aisle, now 
gone. There is an excellent brass to Geoffrey 
Fransham, Esq., 1414, with a rich canopy, 
and shields bearing his arms—party per 
pale, indented, six martlets counterchanged. 
Scarning.—The church here is of no interest, 
but it contains a fine Early Perpendicular 
rood screen, almost entire, and _ richly 
coloured. East Dereham.—The church is 
very large and of peculiar plan, having 
transepts and chapels. The nave roof is 
unfortunately plastered up. In the same 
churchyard stands a large and fine bell-tower, 
quite detached from the body of the church, 

From hence we had an interesting ride to 
Elsing, where we went especially to take the 
fine Flemish brass of Sir Hugh Hastings, 
builder of the church, 1347. The church is 
curious and good, of rather a foreign treat- 
ment. Besides the fine brass it contains a 
glorious old font cover, almost entire, but 
restored in places. It has figures of saints 
under canopies, rich pinnacles and brackets, 
tracery and other elaborate details. The 
brass, which has been engraved in several 
works, is very large, and shows the knight 
under a rich canopy, the side buttresses of 
which are enriched with figures or “ weepers,” 
representing Edward III., Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick ; Dispencer, Roger, 
Lord Grey of Ruthlin (lost); Henry Plan- 
tagenet, Earl of Lancaster ; Lawrence Has- 
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tings, Earl of Pembroke (lost) ; Ralph Lord 
Stafford, and Lord St. Amand, each with his 
arms blazoned on the surcoat. The principal 
figure bears a shield on the left arm, with the 
coat—a maunch—for Hastings. It is unfor- 
tunately mutilated, the legs having disap- 
peared within the last thirty or forty years. 
After leaving Elsing we had a long and fine 
ride on the main road to the place from 
which we started at the beginning of the 
tour—z.¢, Norwich, which fine old city we 
reached at nightfall. 

sth, Thursday.—This was the last day of 
our architectural feast, and which we em- 
ployed in riding to Randworth, where is the 
finest Perpendicular screen existing. This 
screen is splendid to a degree, and is illumi- 
nated in gold and colours from loft to base. 
It has the original loft, where the gospel was 
sung, supported as usual on a half groin. 
In the lower panels are figures of saints, 
painted in a high style of art, and most 
probably by German artists. At the sides, 
forming chantry altar-pieces, are other series 
of panels also finely painted with figures of 
saints. The style of drawing and other 
peculiarities, seem to assign these paintings 
to the school of Meister Wilhelm, of Cologne. 
All the carved details of the screen are much 


enriched, the mullions being supported in 
places by crocketed flying buttresses ; all the 


woodwork is also painted and gilt. A sad 
contrast to this fine screen is the filthy state 
of the church in which it stands. The nave 
was filled up with tottering deal pews, the 
sacrarium paved with common bricks, loose 
in many places, the altar a common un- 
covered deal table, and every internal ar- 
rangement of the meanest description, and 
most desecrating tendency. Some of the 
windows were mended with brown paper. 
The rain was also coming through the roof in 
several places. I only trust that since we 
were there, some slight effort has been made 
to put the church in a state fitted for its sacred 
use. 

I may mention that the clergy of various 
places we visited were most hospitable, and 
I remember with pleasure more than one 
agreeable hour spent under their roofs, and 
at their tables. Norfolk is a county teeming 
with architectural interest, nearly every 
church having some remarkable feature, 


many of its most curious reliques being, I 
believe, but little known to the majority of 
antiquaries. By referring to a map it will 
be seen that we took a circular route of some 
150 miles in circumference, enclosing a large 
part of the county. 

ArTHUuR G. HIL1, B.A. 


=e 
Erbibition of Old Masters. 


Rae NOTHER of the long list of ex- 
ae =hibitions of art treasures from 
England’s boundless stores was 
opened by the Royal Academy at 
the beginning of January, and never has 
a more delightful collection of pictures been 
hung upon its walls. In this, the twelfth 
winter exhibition of the works of Old Masters 
and deceased Masters of the British School, 
there is much to interest the lover of old 
customs, as might be expected from a show 
produced under the auspices of the Academy 
which can boast of possessing an antiquary 
among its honorary officers. 

It would be out of place here to criticize 
the specially artistic side of the exhibition 
further than by saying that every picture is 
good, and we shall, therefore, confine our 
remarks to some of the subjects treated by 
the painters. As usual, there are a large 
number of portraits by famous artists—for 
instance, Francia, Sebastian del Piombo, 
Titian, Giorgione, Andrea del Sarto, Zucchero, 
Rembrandt, Terburg, Jansen, Sir Antonio 
More, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, and many more. Not the least 
interesting feature of these exhibitions is the 
appearance of works by known artists, whose 
pictures are not often seen. Two instances 
may be mentioned in Francis Cotes and 
John Singleton Copley. ‘The portraits of 
the two sisters of George III. by Cotes 
(No. 142) form a very pleasing picture, in 
which we see how the two Princesses looked 
before the one—Augusta—married the Duke ~ 
of Brunswick and became the mother of. 
Queen Caroline, and before the other— 
Caroline Matilda—went to her miserable 
married home in Denmark. Copley is now 
chiefly known as the father of Lord Lynd- 
hurst and the painter of the “Death of 
Chatham,” in the National Gallery. He is 
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here seen to advantage in his portraits of the 
three daughters of George III. (No. 133). 
The more knowledge the visitor carries 
with him to these galleries the more he will 
enjoy the feast prepared for him, and it is 
impossible for those who live only in the 
present to imagine the pleasant memories that 
rise in the antiquary’s mind as he passes from 
picture to picture. He here sees before him 
the man or woman about whom he had before 
only read. The portraits of the Old Masters 
of the foreign schools are many of them 
superb pictures, but we feel more interest in 
the presentment of our own worthies. One 
of the first of these is the splendid portrait of 
Sir Thomas More by Holbein (No. 194), 
lent by Mrs. Henry Huth. There are several 
fine Van Dycks; one of these is a large 
canvas containing portraits of Thomas Went- 
worth, first Earl of Cleveland, his wife and 
daughter (No. go). It is thus described in 
the Catalogue—where it is further stated 
that behind the Countess is “a gentleman in 
armour.” The likeness of this gentleman to 
Lady Cleveland is so striking that we would 
suggest that he must be intended to represent 
her son, Lord Wentworth, who died before 
his father in 1664. Of the later artists, 
Hogarth is represented by his beautiful 
picture of “The Lady’s Last Stake,” which 
was first exhibited in 1761 by the Society of 
Artists of Great Britain, in Spring Gardens, 
under the title of “Picquet, or Virtue in 
Danger.” One special point of interest about 
this is the fact that the painter drew the por- 
trait of the lady from Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale, 
who was then Miss Salusbury, and a very 
pretty girl she must have been if the likeness 
was true. Hogarth received £ 100 from Lord 
Charlemont for the picture, which fetched 
41,585 at Christie’s in 1874. Romney is 
well represented, and as a necessary corollary 
it may be added thereis a portrait of Lady 
Hamilton (No. 36). This has a special 
interest of its own in that it was one of 
the earliest painted of her, when she was 
Emma Lyon. She was the daughter of a 
servant in the family of Mr. Harvey, of 
Ickwell-Bury, and Romney first saw her 
when staying there. This picture is lent by 
Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury. That there 
are fine paintings by Reynolds and Gains- 
borough goes without saying. Of the latter 


artist there is an interesting little picture of 
Fox, in “blue and buff,” addressing the 
House of Commons. 

In passing from the portraits to the subject 
pictures, we may mention a cricket match 
(No. 6) as one of the most interesting pic. 
tures for our present purpose. It is not: 
dated, but as it was painted by Francis 
Hayman, who died in 1776, we may safely 
place it about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The match is being played. -in 
Marylebone Fields (now the Regent's Park), 
and the players wear jockey-caps and tight 
light-coloured breeches. “The wickets 
consist of two sticks with forked tops ; a short 
stick lying in the fork represents the bails; 
the bats are curved at the end.” So. little is 
known of the early history of cricket that any 
representations of the changes it has under- 
gone are of interest. Space will not allow 
of an enumeration of the numerous points 
worthy of remark in many of the pictures, 
and we must reluctantly pass over the speci- 
men of bookbinding in the portrait of 
Boisgelin de Cucé (No. 56), the curiosities in 
the portrait of a Virtuoso (No. 145), and the 
bride-cake in Murillo’s Marriage of Cana 
(No. 154). The numerous pictures by 
Dutch artists are full of incident, most bril- 
liantly painted, but as most of the persons 
represented are either drinking or suffering 
from the effects of drinking, there is a cer- 
tain sameness of treatment. The four 
pictures of Jan Steen are, however, worthy of 
special mention, particularly the one contain- 
ing the portrait of the painter and that of his 
wife sleeping after her dinner (No. 88). 

A very interesting addition to the pictures 
in this year’s exhibition is the collection of 
drawings by Flaxman, which shows the artist 
in many humours. Besides his drawings of 
classical subjects, of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
&c., there are designs for monuments, pot- 
traits, and personal associations. Mrs. 
Mathew, the wife of the Rev. H. Mathew, 
who first noticed Flaxman as a boy in his 
father’s shop in New Street, Covent Garden, 
is here. It is related that Mrs. Mathew 
read Homer to Flaxman while he made de- 
signs. There are portraits of Mrs. Flaxman, 
and an inscription written by her husband 
on her birthday, in which he alludes to the 
“fifteen happy years passed in your society.” 
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A Guide to the Study of Book-plavws. By the Hon. 
J. LEICESTER WarREN, M.A. (John Pearson.) 
Byo, 1880. 
sexe) HOUGH the word ‘‘ Book-plate” is per- 

Ag haps to be found in very few dictionaries, 
yet the word is now pretty generally used, 
and no one who knows what a library is 
would ask, What is a book-plate? Within 

the last few years the formation of collections of book- 
plates, and their insertion in guard-books, with more 
or less of system and arrangement, has been a pleasant 
and by no means uninstructive occupation tq many. 

Every collector who has attempted to group his col- 

lection into volumes, has no doubt been much puzzled 

in devising a system, and many have wished for a 

handbook to assist them in this labour. The volume 

before us is the first English attempt to supply this 
want ; it will certainly therefore be welcomed with 
interest by all present collectors, and its publication 
will probably lead many more to take up the subject. 

A book-plate may be described as — a printed 
mark of ownership, pasted in the cover of a volume 
to indicate to whom it belongs. Probably the oldest 
mode in which the owner of a book showed his right 
to it, was by the inscription of his name, followed, 

thaps, by some form of words implying “his book.” 

his soon took the form of a printed label or ticket, 
of which there are examples as old as the time of 

Shakespeare—such, for instance, asthe book-plate of 

Joseph Draper, on which, after his name, is printed 

“me jure possidet. Anno Dom. 1610.” After this other 

modes of showing ownership were employed, especially 

in the libraries of the wealthy. Perhaps no better 
illustration could be referred to than that of Robert 

Harley, of Brampton Castle, the first Earl of Oxford. 

His books were stamped on the binding with his arms, 

motto, and name in gold ; inside the cover was a fac- 

simile of his signature, also in gold; at the back of 
the title-page was pasted his book-plate, and in many 

there is to be found, in addition, his initials, R. H., 

and a note of what the volume cost him. 

It must never be forgotten that the chief interest of 

a book-plate is in relation to the book in which it is 

inserted, and of which it constitutes a part. Noman 

is justified in taking one out of a book ; of course the 
owner has a legal right to do what he likes with his 

own-book, and he may take out the book-plate of a 

former owner, just as he may tear out the title-page, 

or cut out any of the plates. All men who really 
value books regard their possession as a matter ot 

trust ; things in which they have, so to speak, only a 

life interest, which they will leave to successors, and 

which they are not justified in destroying, injuring, or 
using up, like the ordinary chattels of life. There 
are, however, always plenty of imperfect and useless 
volumes in libraries which are of no value, and from 
which, when the books are sold, the book-plates may 
legitimately be taken. It is well perhaps to remind 
all those who read Mr. Warren’s book of these things, 
as a caution, on the one hand, that to abstract book- 
plates from a library, even with the permission of the 


present owner, is a species of literary larceny which 
no right-thinking man can countenance ; and, on the 
other hand, that to rescue book-plates from volumes 
which are condemned, being imperfect or odd, and 
sold as waste-paper, is wholly unobjectionable. 

Mr. Warren deals with his subject in a manner 
which shows that he has much practical knowledge, 
and feels considerable interest in his study. As a first 
book, necessarily somewhat incomplete and imperfect, 
and therefore in some parts suggestive rather than in- 
structive, it is still very creditable, and deserving of 
attentive consideration. It is probable that ina second 
edition, which will practically be a new work, several 
other chapters will be added, and perhaps new classes 
and divisions introduced. Mr. Warren shows that a 
collection of book-plates may be interesting, as illus- 
trating a chapter in the history of engraving, as 
showing development of taste in relation to family 
history and heraldry, and as throwing light on the 
feelings and disposition of many illustrious collectors 
of books. Mr. Warren is rather fond of using the 
pedantic expression ex /ibris, a term which of course 
applies to all indications of ownership, and is not 
either desirable or appropriate when speaking of a 
paper book-plate only. It is also rather to be regretted 
that he indulges occasionally in expressions which may 
be called the slang of collectors. There was, as he 
shows, a very great change in the style of book-plates 
introduced about the year 1750. Those previous to this 
date being generally regular, uniform, and architec- 
tural in design, he terms Jacobean, a name not very 
suggestive of Queen Anne and the first Georges ; 
those subsequently to 1750 Chippendale, as resembling 
in design the ornate furniture designed by that 
artist. These distinctions are not very satisfac: 
tory, and lead to expressions like ‘‘the Chip- 
pendaleism of a Jacobean ex “iris,” and a little 
reminding the reader of the well-known expression 
of an art critic touching ‘‘the Corregiosity of a 
Corregio.” 

Every chapter of Mr. Warren’s book may easily be 
doubled ; every section deserves, and doubtless will 
ere long receive, a considerable development. 
Amongst other things, it will be well to bear in mind 
that, as one of the chief uses of a book-plate is to 
show to whom a book belonged, a section of the 
work might with advantage be devoted to this part of 
the subject. This, of course, is somewhat foreign to 
the requirements of the mere collector of book-plates ; 
but it would render such a work as that of Mr. 
Warren of interest to a much larger circle of readers. 
A chapter on library — both printed and merely 
raised or embossed, would also have much value ; 
and a good index would be, it is hardly necessary to 
add, a great improvement. 


Archeological Memoirs relating to the East of Dart- 
moor. By G. WARING ORMEROD. 8vo. (Exeéter.) 
This book consists of 2 collection of Papers com- 

municated by the author to various societies. They 

give us an historical sketch of the parish of Chagford, 
an account of the Rude Stone Remains on the easterly 
side of Dartmoor, a Paper on Traces of Tin Streaming 
in the vicinity of Chagford, a Notice of the Fall and Re- 
storation of the ‘‘ Spinster’s Rock” at Drewsteignton, 
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and, last but not least, anaccount of the Wayside Crosses 
in the district of East Dartmoor. The wayside and 
village crosses of England have not been properly 
dealt with yet in their relation to the history of Eng- 
lish institutions, and, except in Mr. Rimmer’s book, 
and books on the crosses of Cornwall, we do not even 
possess a good collected description of them. Mr. 
Ormerod places on record, in a very precise and 
accurate manner, an accourt of the wayside crosses of 
one district of Devonshire; and at the end of his 
paper he gives six very good illustrations from photo- 
graphs or camera-lucida drawings. 


The Forty Shires: their History, Scenery, Arts, and 
Legends. By CHARLOTTE M. Mason. (London: 
Hatchards. 1881.) Crown 8vo. Pp. xiii. 400. 
If our children do not grow up with an intelligent 

love of antiquity, it will not be because they did not 
ssess advantages that their fathers knew not of. 
he book before us attempts, and on the whole suc- 

cessfully, to give an account of England in the only 
way, says the author most truly, in which it can be 
given—county by county. The information she has 
collected is not erudite, but then it is useful and very 
pleasantly related. She dips into many little by- 
paths of the past that indicate, by delicate touches, 
the distinctive peculiarities of the Forty Shires ; and 
we cordially recommend the book to those who wish 
to place in their children’s hands a prize or a present 
which will tell them a little of the great country they 
live in, its resources, and some of its grand antiquity. 

The work is very weil illustrated, and has also a good 

map. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Historical and Genealogical 
Notes. Reprinted from the Leigh Chronicle “ Scrap 
Book.” Vol. I. Parts 1-4. Vol. II. Parts. 5-7. 
1878-1880. 

There is no work upon which the panda press 
could be better engaged than that of recording and 
investigating local antiquities. ‘There are always men 
who take an intelligent interest in the monuments of 
the past which their immediate localities possess— 
there is the stone-circle, the tumulus, the Roman 
remains, or at all events the old village church and its 
register. A short time ago these were of interest 
only to the few who loved them because of their 
locality—they are now of interest to the student of 
antiquity in a far wider sense than the word ‘‘anti- 
quity” has ever been applied previously to the present 
age. Well organized, with a centre-point of common 
action, the provincial press of England could do a 
work which no single scholar could undertake— 
namely, collect all the local antiquities and traditions 
of England in a form which would make them of 
scientific value. 

Towards such a work the Leigh Chronicle has con- 
tributed not an unimportant share. True, it is based 
upon no common scientific foundation, but then this 
Lancashire paper has worked, not as a scientific 
student of the past, but as an enthusiastic lover of its 
local antiquities. We commend most highly these 
reprints to the attention of our readers. The abstract 
of the deeds of Culcheth Hall, from Henry III. to 


George II., by Mr. J. Paul Rylands, F.S.A, is g 
valuable contribution to local history, and affords 
considerable information upon the history of land: 
holding. Among the most interesting items of 
information we may cite those relating to ‘‘ the Stone. 
cross at Lowton,” ‘‘ the Curfew Bell,” “ Sweari by 
Bell, Book and Candle,” and ‘‘ Field -Names.” Tk 
extracts from local books, especially the Vestry Books, 
are also of great value. The Parliamentary - 
sentation of the county has been most ably dealt 
with by Mr. W. D. Pink and Mr. A. Beaven; and it 
should be noted that this was begun before the recent 
issue of the Blue Book on the subject. ‘F; 
history is of course very fully represented, and wi 
such names, besides those mentioned, as Sir John 
Maclean, Mr. Earwaker, Mr. J. E. Bailey, among 
contributors, we congratulate thé editor most heel 
upon his well-deserved success. One or two misprints 
have been noticed, but we hope that the contributors 
as well as the editor are fully alive to the importance 
of accurate transcripts and printing. The addition of 
a useful index completes a very interesting series of 
local antiquarian notes. 


On Bookbindings Ancient and Modern. Edited by 
JoserH CUNDALL. (London: George Bell & Sons, 
1881.) Pp. xiii. 132. 4to. 

We heartily welcome the publication of this hand- 
some book. It is the first English work on artistic 
bookbinding which can be placed by.the side of the 
beautiful French treatises on the subject that have 
appeared of late years. It is also pleasing to note 
that this book is produced by the same writer who, 
thirty-three years ago, read an able Paper on the 
same subject before the Society of Arts, at a time 
when a special attempt to improve our national art 
workmanship was being made—a useful movement, 
which owed much to the advocacy of Sir Henry Cole, 

The volume before us is divided into six cha 
The first deals with ancient bookbinding — with 
the covers of parchment rolls, the gay bindings 
that Cicero loved, and the rose-coloured ribbons: of 
which Catullus sung. After some notice of hee 
and silver bindings, the ae carvings and j 
ornaments, we are led on to the time when leather was 
introduced and the art of bookbinding was revolu- 
tionized ; then we are told of the progress of the art 
in Italy, France, Germany and England, from the six-. 
teenth century to the present time. The carlient pea 
were also binders; but those books which were 
turned out by Caxton, Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde, 
were very inferior in artistic treatment to those pro- 
duced at the same time by the Continental printers, 
Henry VIII.’s binder, John Reynes, however, bound 
some books with a sharp and elegant design that © 
almost rivalled the work of the German artists. One 
of the most interesting questions connected with 
artistic bookbindings is this—Who designed the covers 
which we admire but are quite unable to rival? In 
the Appendix Mr. Cundall tries partially to answer 
this question. He points to the likeness between 
some volumes bound for Maioli and those produced 
from the great . Aldine establishment at Venice, and 
then, after drawing attention to Holbein’s various 
designs that have come down to us and to his friend- 
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MOROCCO BINDING IN THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY, VIENNA. 
The design attributed to HANS HOLBEIN. 
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ship for Erasmus, one of Aldo Manuzio’s correctors 
of the press, he draws the very reasonable inference 
tliat Holbein was in some way connected with the 
Aldine workshops. This inquiry gives a special in- 
terest’ to the illustration on the previous .page of a 
morocco binding of the sixteenth century, now in 
the Imperial Library at Venice, the design of which 
is attributed to Holbein.* The illustrations are 
twenty-eight in number, and represent a very fine 
and varied selection of book covers,, which may 
be analyzed as follows :—There. are one of carved 
ivory (ninth century), which has been marvellously 
reproduced by photography; a Byzantine binding 
of the tenth century, ornamented with jewels; a 
carved wood binding, also with jewels, of the 
eleventh century ; a cover.in gilt metal, decorated 
with champlevé enamels, crystals and engraved 
gems ; a silver-gilt cover of Dutch workmanship; and 
a maroon velvet cover, embroidered with gold thread. 
In leather we have two specimens, of bindings for 
Maioli, three for Grolier, one for Louis de Sainte 
Maure, three for Henri II., two for Louis XII., one 
for Anne de Montmorency,. one for Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, two for De Thou, one by Le 
Gascon, two by Padeloup,. and ,one for Etienne de 
Nully, This last is a most delicious piece of. French 
binds, which we unhesitatingly claim for Clovis 
ve, 

In conclusion, we have little but praise for this 
elegant volume; but we must just grumble a little 
that, in an English book,.one specimen of English 
binding only is given. _ We should have liked to have 


had a good specimen of Roger Payne, the best-known 
name among our eminent. binders, and certainly. a 
greater artist than Padeloup. 


The Early History and Antiquities of Wycombe in 
Buckinghamshire. By JOHN PARKER. AW fs 
combe: Butler & Son. 4to. Pp. xii. 145. 1878.) 
At the time when, too tardily, we take up the pen 

to notice this admirable book, our obituary column 
contains a notice of the author’s death. However, 
the work that such a man does lives after him, and 
will be of value to the. historical inquirer long after 
the days of the author. 

High Wycombe, as it is now called, is situated on 
the ancient road forming a short cut between the 
Thames at Hedsor and the Ikenild Way. Itis a long 
straggling town, taking up its position, like so many 
of our English towns, on both sides.of the high road 
which passes through it.- Its name appears in old 
documents as ‘*‘ Wycumb” or ‘* Wicumb,” after which, 
in the fourteenth century, we have ‘‘ Wycombe.” At 
the end of the fifteenth century the prefix Chipping 
was introduced, which probably indicates its rise as a 
market town. In the sixteenth century we find the 
spelling altered to ‘*‘ Wyckham” and ‘‘ Wickham.” 
From the time of Charles I. ithas been called “ High 
Wycombe.” Thus, we have an almost continuous 
mode of spelling, the two elements being ‘*‘ Wy” and 
‘*combe,” which are no doubt of Celtic origin. 

Both Celtic and Roman remains of great extent and 
value have been found in the vicinity of the present 

* This block has been kindly lent by Mr, Cundall and Messrs, 
George Bell & Co, 


town, and anfong them some British gold coins in 
fine preservation, and Roman coins of the Emperors 
Nerva, Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. Mj, 
Parker gives us Fi oa of ‘the Roman villa discovered 
in Great Penn’s Mead in a state of good id 
But valuable as these remains undoubtedly are to the 
historian, as evidence of a once civilized occupation of 
Celtic Britain by Roman and Romanized legions, 
their very existence in a state-of ruin outside the’site 
of the present town, tells the tale of a still mightier 
occupation than Celtic or Roman, and leads us from 
the contemplation of Wycombe as a Celtic and then 
Roman station, to a contemplation of it as a Teutonic 
homestead. We turn, indeed, from the archaeological 
remains to the manor rolls and municipal constitution, 
The former is, undoubtedly, the survival of. Teutonic 
village life, the latter is the historical development of 
Roman influences upon Teutonic institutions, This 
is curiously exemplified at Wycombe. _ As far back as 
we can see, there exist the elements, if not the full 
completion, of corporate power, and from some sig- 
nificant factors still left of the old agricultural life, 
there are the chief signs of a Teutonic communal land 
holding." Thus, while: we. find the Mayor and his 
brethren meeting in the ‘‘ Yeld-hall” for ordinary 
business, we, see them renewing leases, making fresh 
grants, and electing their officers, and doing other 
work which belongs.to, the old village communities, 
at meetings convened, in the primitive fashion of their 
primitive ancestors, inthe open air. This was done 
in a meadow called the Rye, Close to the Rye.we 
have the Pound Mead, and the Lady, probably Law, 
day, Mead; then: we have the Hayward’s house and the 
town mills alsoin close proximity. What can be more 
strictly a survival from old times—times, that is, when 
German and Russian and Scandinavian and French 
and Hindoo (for all have these village assemblies) 
were members of the same. primitive Aryan commu 
nity, and had not started for the lands that modem 
history knows as their native countries. In addition 
to this, however, we have also clear traces of the 
ancient homestead and the ancient commonable arable 
lands. ‘‘The names of the ‘ New Land,’ ‘ LaGrene, 
and ‘Eastern Town,’” says Mr. Parker, very justly, 
“indicate that they were outside the demesne consti- 
tuting the small burgh,” and from these names and 
other signs may be mapped out with tolerable accuracy 
the limit within which must have dwelt the ancient 
burgesses who cultivated the common fields on the 
slopes of the hills, and depastured their cattle on the 
town pastures. One distinctive feature of this com- 
mon field system is to be seen in the great extent of 
the ‘‘ lynchets” which still exist on the north slo 

the London Road, extending from Amersham Hill to 
Londwater. These “lynchets” are the green-sward 
or bougds dividing arable lands in common fields, as 


‘Mr. Britten tells us in his Old Country and Farming 


Words, and they are to be found in many parts of 
England where the old Teutonic life has not yet died 
away. : 
We have dealt at such great length with. this 
important evidence which the history of High 
Wycombe affords us, that space is not left to tell of 
much else—to refer to the curious customs at the elec- 
tion of Mayor, the important office of “Gildan,” the 
corporation arms, the Mayor’s staff, the mote-hall 
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ther interesting features of municipal antiquities. 
=< is there aie to tell of the old inns in the 
town, and the interesting medizval history to be 
thered from the well-selected town records which 
ir. Parker gives in the book. But this forms another 
part of the subject of town history, and may be taken 
up on another occasion. It is hard toleave an author 
from whom so much has been learnt with a tone of 
complaint, yet we must register the fact that there is 
no index to the book, and that occasionally Mr. Parker, 
when outside his Wycombe antiquities, loses ground, 
as, for instance, in alluding to Richard of Cirencester 
as an authority, when his forgery has been so 
thoroughly established. But we have said quite 
enough to record our high appreciation of the book 
as a local history, and we congratulate the ancient 
borough upon the good fortune which gave them 
Mr. Parker as an historian, who could and has devoted 
the best years of his life—now, alas! spent—in the 
pleasurable researches of which this volume gives 
evidence. 


The Bibliography of Thackeray (from 1829 to 1880). 
By RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD (London: Elliot 
Stock.) 1880. 8vo. Pp. viii. 62. 

Those of us who love Thackeray (and where will 
antiquaries find a more congenial spirit than the 
author of Esmond) have had to thank Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. for their ddition de luxe of his works, 
and now in turn we have to thank Mr. Shepherd for 
this very satisfactory Bibliography which has been 
printed in superb style, uniform with the ¢dition de 
luxe. The wealth of margin, the pages for manuscript 
memoranda, combine to make the book one of the 
most acceptable specimens of Bibliography that we 
know of. As it should be, Mr. Shepherd has com- 

iled this Bibsiography with the actual book, pamph- 
et, magazine, or newspaper lying before him. 

Although the list of Thackerayana at the end makes 

no pretension to completeness, we are rather surprised 

that Mr. Shepherd did not record Charlotte Bronté’s 
magnificent dedication of the second edition of Fane 

Eyre—the tribute of one great genius to another, 

and the noblest memorial of Thackeray’s wonderful 

powers. One word more: we miss a classified index 
of the works, which are of course arranged in chrono- 
logical order. But it is, perhaps, hypercritical te find 
fault in these little matters of additional information, 
when what we have is good and satisfactory. ° 


On a Bastion of London Wall; or, Excavations in 
Camomile Street, Bishopsgate. By JOHN EDWARD 
Prick, F.S.A. (Westminster: J. B; Nichols & 
Sons. 1880.) Pp. iv. 95. 4to. 

Mr. Price has here produced another of those 
admirable accounts of excavations made in the City of 
London which are so highly appreciated by students. 
Of the finds the author thus speaks, in explanation of 
the delay in the publication of the results, a delay 
chiefly caused by the importance of the objects dis- 
covered :—‘* They are all of a novel character, in 
many cases unique, and incapable of proper illustra- 
tion by a simple reference to kindred remains preserved 
in any of the public or private collections of Great 
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Britain. The statue of the Signifer and the group of 
the lion and its victim.are (so far as a lengthened 
search has enabled me to ascertain) both novel addi- 
tions to City discoveries.” 

It must often occur to the mind of the antiquary 
how much light might be thrown upon the early his- 
tory of Britain if the whole of the City could be exca- 
vated, and the work of the Roman in London be 
completely exposed to view. We cannot hope for 
such a thorough exposure as this, so the next best 
thing is to have trustworthy accounts of the excava- 
tions as they are made. We are most of us too apt 
to overlook the difference between Roman remains at 
various periods. There is ample evidence of the 
growth of London during the Roman occupation, 
from the first small’enclosure to the extended lines 
which were but little altered for many centuries after 
the Romans had left our shores. Mr. Price supposes 
the bastion to~have been erected late in the Middle 
Ages, and does not think the wall itself can be 
assigned to Roman times. It would appear that the 
remains of the Roman work of the district was used 
in the formation of the wall. 

It is impossible to do more than indicate generally 
the value of this Paper, and those who wish to under- 
stand the work thoroughly must read every word of it. 


A. New Artistic Alphabet, Designed by THEODORE DE 
Bry. 1595. (Edinburgh: G. Waterston & Sons. 
1880.) Folio. 

It is only collectors who know the infinite varieties 
of literature. For instance, few persons would sus- 
pet how large a number of ornamental alphabets 

ve been published, and yet the late Sir William 

Stirling Maxwell had quite a library of them. Some 

of these are of great beauty, and the present work is 

one of the most artistic. Theodore de Bry was a gold- 
smith, an engraver, and a bookseller, and with the 
aid of his two sons he published the famous series of 

Travels in the East and West Indies, which is the 

pride of the finest libraries. The letters in this 

alphabet are boldly defined, and the ornaments con- 
sist of human figures, birds, fish and fruit. The orna- 
ments are arranged in the most varied manner, but the 
whole series is conceived in a thoroughly harmonious 
spirit. As is usually the case in alphabets, some few 
letters are sorted with inappropriate subjects—thus : 

Abel does duty for B, Adam having the prior claim to 

A, and O is supposed to represent O Deus. So much 

is now reproduced in facsimile which has little but 

curiousness to recommend it, that it is truly pleasant 
to find so rare and beautiful a work brought within 
the reach of lovers of art. The book does the greatest 
credit to Messrs. Waterston, who have reproduced 
it from a copy in the late Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell’s library at Keir. 


Sketches Abroad: Germany and Switzerland. Made 
whilst Travelling Student of the Royal Academy, 1876. 
By BERNARD SMITH, Architect. (London: B. T. 
Batsford. 1880.) Folio. 

We are constantly told that we should see our own 
country before we travel abroad, and there is a cer- 
tain amount of wisdom in the recommendation ; but 
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those who look at this book will feel little inclination 
to follow it, for any one with taste must acknowledge 
that it is well worth while to make a long journey even 
to see one of these places —say, for instance, the 
Hangman’s Bridge at Nuremberg, which forms a 
portion of the first plate. Those who know the de- 
lightful' old towns that Mr. Smith has visited will 
be pleased to see them again on paper; and those 
who have not will make acquaintance with much 
that cannot be seen out of Germany. So happily are 
the subjects chosen that we seem to be living in an 
old far-off world as we turn over these pages. 
Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Prague, Lubeck, Wurzburg 
and Frankfort, with their oriel and dormer windows, 
their towers and- their town-halls, are prominently 
represented. Uesides the architecture, specimens of 
ironwork, furniture and church-plate are also de- 
lineated. - The author hopes that his book may create 
amongst the public a juster knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful; and he says truly that ‘the 
recent revival of artistic feeling in the decorative arts 
seems not yet to have reached the parent art from 
which they sprang.” There are signs of movement 
among the dry bones of English architecture, but they 
do not yet live. Although aconsidetable improvement 
has taken place of late years, most of the modern work 
is at present only imitative. That which particularly 
strikes one in a book like this is that, although there is 
a general uniformity in the old German architecture, all 
the buildings are delightfully characteristic, 


A Bygone Oxford. By Francis GO.pir, S.J. 
(London : Bom & Oates. 1881.) Pp. iv. 33. 8vo. 
This pamphlet contains the substance of a lecture 

delivered by the author before an Oxford Society. 

The reader is transported from the city of to-day to a 

time. when the old colleges were unbuilt, and the 

description is made clearer by a map showing the old 
religious houses. There is an ancient flavour about 
the contents of this little book which should be very 

grateful to the antiquary. Henry VIII. figures as a 

Philistine of comparatively modern days, about whose 

doings we should read with grief and indignation. 

Seriously, however, it would be well if many another 

city could obtain the services of as careful an historian 

as Mr. Goldie. 


The Catskill Fairies. By VircIniA W. JOHNSON. 


(London : Pp. 

163. 8vo. 

The association of Rip Van Winkle with the 
Catskill Mountains has made classic ground of that 
place. Miss Johnson has peopled the district with 
fairies and many-headed giants, who amuse a boy 
named Job when he is shut in by the snow. The 
authoress does not say if her stories are taken from 
tradition, but her suggestion that all may have been a 
dream points to invention. At all events the book is 
beautifully got up and will doubtless be appreciated 
by the boys and girls to whom it is presented. 


Although the Designs and Catalogue of Cabinet and 
Upholstery Furniture, published by Messrs. C. & R. 
Light, is not an antiquarian work, the illustrations rela- 


C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881.) 


ting wholly to modern furniture, the introductory 
‘* Notes on Household Furniture,” which precedes the 
plates, is an interesting and lucid summary of the chief 
points in the history of household furniture. Taki 
us over a wide field, the passages relating’ to the 
dresser and its development from the “ dressoir” of 
earlier times, to the chests which served as tables, 
seats and receptacles for dress, to the sofa, and to the 
bedstead, are perhaps the best, and we take it as q 
good sign in the progress of artistic furniture that this 
work should have been so handsomely and e i 
produced, and accompanied by a well-executed skeuy 
of what household furniture was in the past. 


Messrs. Liberty & Co. send us their Catalogue y 
Eastern Art Manufactures and Decorative Objects from 
Persia, India, China, and Facet which contains some 
extremely interesting and beautiful specimens of vases, 
jewellery,embroidery, &c. The most interesti: i 
mens are the mythological vase and the set of Budd. 
hist altar decorations. 


ON REPUKOX 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


—~— 
METROPOLITAN. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—December 14,— 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, President, in the Chair.—Mr, W, 
St. Chad Boscawen read a Paper on “ Hittite Civili. 
zation.” 

ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—December 2.—The 
Rev. R. P. Coates in the Chair—Mr. Octavius , 
Morgan sent a Paper on an inscribed Roman centurial 
stone that was found last year on the shore of the 
Channel at Goldcliff, near Newport, Monmouthshire, 
After giving a very careful description of the district 


_in the neighbourhood of the Goldcliff Embankment 


and the object of this great work, Mr. Morgan spoke 
of certain vast floods which, in spite of it, had taken 
place, and particularly the great inundation of 1606, 
by which twenty-six parishes were submerged. He 
then dealt with the question as to who were the 
original authors of the va//um in question, noticing 
the different theories that had been brought forward 
in respect of it, and stating his own opinion that it 
could be the work of no other people than the 
Romans, an opinion which was now confirmed by the 
discovery of this centurial stone. The author of the 
Paper went at some length into the geological and 
manorial history of the district in describing the spot 
where the stone was found, and gave the translation 
of the inscription, which he had received from the 
Rev. C. W. King, showing that it recorded the con 
struction of a certain number of thousand feet, appa- 
rently two Roman miles, of the va//um, by the so. 

of the first cohort of the centurion Statorius, 

that the date was later than Gordian’s epoch.—Mr. E. 
Walford gave an account of the discovery of a Roman 
altar and figures at York.—Mr. M. H. Bloxam sent 
a Paper on a silver chalice and paten, of the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, found at Hamstall Rich- 
ware, Staffordshire.—Mr. Morgan exhibited a rubbing 
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of the Goldcliff stone.—Mr. Hartshorne sent a paint- 
ing on glass representing the Joys of the beg os of 
the early part of the sixteenth century.—Mr. Hinks 
exhibited some very fine examples of Irish plate.— 
Captain E. Hoare sent an Egyptian figure from 
Thebes covered with hieroglyphics. 

BRITISHARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Decem- 
ber 1.—Mr. T: M 
G. M. Hills exhibited a large collection of Romano- 
British fragments of pottery found at Manor Farm, 
Wanborough Plain, Wilts, where foundations of 
buildings have been met with, and others are believed 
to exist. Mr. Hills described the position on the line 
of the thirteenth Iter of Antoninus, and suggested 
that it wes the site of a lost Roman station, being 
where one may reasonably be supposed to exist in 
relation to Spinze, the next one on the line of road.— 
Mr. Way exhibited some Roman coins recently found 
at Exeter.—Mr. Butcher produced a fragment of 
Roman Samian ware from the Wall of London, now 
opened at the back of America Square, and the 
Chairman a perfect tile from the same place. It 
measures seventeen-and-a-half inches by twelve-and- 
three-quarter inches, and is two inches thick.—Mr. 
Loftus Brock exhibited a drawing of the wall, and, 
after a description of the discovery, pointed out its re- 
semblance to the wall in the Tower of London, 
which was then described in a short Paper.—The 
Rev, Dr. Hooppell described at length the discoveries 
that have rewarded the exploration of the Roman 
station of Vinorium (Binchester). This costly work 
has been undertaken by Mr. J. Proud, of Bishop’s 
Auckland, under Dr. Hooppell’s directions. The 
external walls have been traced and found to be built 
onan earlier British wall. The plinth is chamfered 
similarly to the wall in America Square. A paved 
road, thirty feet wide, extends through the station, 
and the walls of many private dwellings still remain, 
many of the doorways having bases of pillars in 
position. A large circular building was cleared out, 
and here and elsewhere the walls were found to be 
lined with hot-air flues of terra-cotta, kept in position 
by T irons. Traces of reconstruction were found in 
every direction, and a mutilated statue of Flora was 
found serving as a support to some paving. The 
Paper was illustrated by a series of large coloured 
drawings, which gave a clear idea of these important 
and extensive discoveries. A large portion of the 
station remains to be opened out, although so much 
us rane ge oa 

anuary 5.—Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., in the 
Chair.—Mr. G. Wright eshibited an early 
silver Denarius with the name of the eighteenth 
legion, found at Cirencester, and detailed the progress 
of excavations at the Roman villa at Bromham.— 
Mr. Walford read some notes on De Laune’s 
Description of London, 1681 and 1690, a scarce book 
about to be reprinted.—Mr. Lewis produced the 
fragments of what has been an elegantly-worked coffer 
of ivory, of twelfth or thirteenth century date, recently 
found in Telegraph Street.—Mr. de Gray Birch 
described a vase brought from the Egyptian 
Tombs of Gizek by the Rev. Greville Chester, and 
also a cast of a copper plate for measuring the tonsure 
of ecclesiastics of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is hollowed 
and circular, with the figure of a griffin, and appears 


Morgan, F.S.A., in the Chair.—Mr. . 


to have been reduced in size.—Mr. Fryer, reported 
some discoveries on the site of St. Aidan’s Church, 
at Old Melrose.—Mr. Loftus Brock, produced 
a plan and described the remains now bei 
excavated on the site of old Leadenhall Market. 
Two long walls of the fifteenth century building are 
visible, with a series of corbels. A Roman pave- 
ment of ordinary brick tesserze has been found over 
a large part of the surface, and covered with the 
ashes of some great fire. Above this is concrete of 
a second floor, while below the remains of walls five 
feet thick have been found, indicating a building of 
importance, These walls have bands of Roman brick, 
and one is constructed entirely of that material, point- 
ing to an early period of the Roman occupation. 
—Mr. Grover referred. to the constant finding of 
traces of a great conflagration in London, which he 
considered was from the burning of London by 
Boadicea.—The first Paper was by Dr. Wake Smart, 
‘*On Roman Remains found at Nursling, Hants,’ 
which was, in the absence of the author, read from the 
Chair. The remains point to the existence here of an 
important Roman station not yet identified, and its 
position ona line of road from Bitterne was indicated. 
A large amount of Samian and black ware have been 
found.—The second Paper was by Mr. G. R. Wright 
‘*On the Hardship of the Present Law of Treasure- 
Trove.” After referring to the reason of the law in 
former days—namely, to help the king and to assist the 
revenue, with the punishment of death for evasion, 
the lecturer passed on to these altered times, when its 
operation caused either the loss of art treasures by 
their being broken up by the finders for concealment, 
or the stoppage of works of research. He instanced 
the case of the Saxon cemetery at Longbridge, which 
was in course of. excavation by the owner when cer- 
tain articles of value found were claimed by the 
Treasury.—A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. 
Compton, Birch and others took part. } 

Lonpon NuMISMATIC.—December 16,—Mr. A. E. 
Copp, Treasurer, in the Chair.—Mr. B. V. Head ex- 
hibited on behalf of Mr. A.Grant four Roman imperial 
aure » two of Julia Domna, one with the reverse 
IVNO, Juno being a patera and sceptre, at her feet a 
peacock, and the other with the inscription MATRI 
CASTRORVM, the empress standing before an altar 
sacrificing in front of two military standards, a type 
not uncommon on silver coins, but of extreme rarity 
on gold ; one of Caracalla and Geta, as Cohen, p. 451, 
No. 4; and one of Plautilla, obverse, bust of the 
empress to right, reverse PROPAGO IMPERI, Plautilla 
pe Caracalla joining hands. —Mr. Durlacher exhibited 
a specimen of the sles medal formerly given by the 
Corporation of Londonto sworn brokers.—Mr. Krumb- 
holz showed a Spanish dollar countermarked as a five- 
shilling token by the Deanston Cotton Mills. —Mr. E. 
H. Willett communicated a Paper on the resident 
character of the office of Monetarius in Saxon times, 
and, Mr. C. Roach Smith an account of certain large 
finds, composed chiefly of coins of Tetricus, which are 
frequent both in this country and in France, and 
which must have been concealed about the period of 
the reunion of the provinces of Gaul and Britain to 
the Roman Empire. 

PHILOLOGICAL SocIETY.—December 17.—Dr. J. 
A. H. Murray in the Chair.—Mr, A. J. Ellis, Presi- 
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dent, read a note from Miss Lloyd, sister-in-law 
of the late Dr. Bleek, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
relating her experience in learning the language of a 
Bushman beyond the Damara Land, which was unin- 
telligible to the ordinary Bushmen of the Cape, and 
contained four clicks and other curious ‘‘arrests of 
breath.” Mr. Ellis gave an account of his researches 
on the ‘Dialects of the Southern Counties of 
England,” containing all those south of the Thames 
from Great Marlow, and south of Ludlow in Shrop- 
shire, and Stourbridge in Worcestershire, including 
the south of Warwickshire and Northamptonshire, 
south of Stratford-on-Avon and Banbury, the whole 
of Oxfordshire and Mid and East Monmouth, East 
Brecon and Radnorshire (in Wales), also the penin- 
sulas of Gowerland and South-west Pembroke (in 
Wales), and South-east Ireland by Wexford. The 
typical form of the dialect prevails in Wilts, Dorset, 
Gloucester, and Somerset, fading off eastwards through 
Hants, Berks, Oxford, Surrey and North-west 
Sussex, and northwards in Hereford and Worcester, 
where it becomes tinged with Midland. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY.—December 20.—Major- 
Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, President, in the Chair.— 
A Paper was read, contributed by Prof. Dowson, 
‘*On the Invention of the Indian Alphabet,” in 
which he examined the various views which have been 
held on this subject by Drs. Weber and Burnell, Prof. 
Max Miiller, Mr. E. Thomas and others, and 
announced his now definite opinion that the Indian 
alphabet was a truly Indian invention, though there 
are reasons for supposing that we do not now possess 
the original alphabet. He added that Gen. Cunning- 
ham and Mr. Thomas had expressed very decided 
opinions in favour of this view. The art of writing 
was, he thought, known long before there was any 
sign of an alphabet in India, while he considered it 
not unlikely that the first notion of it may have reached 
that country from without. 

RoyYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
December 13.—Mr. F. G. Hilton Price read a Paper 
on the ‘Remains of Roman Buildings at Brading, 
Isle of Wight.” The Paper embodied the first report 
of a Committee recently formed for the purpose of 
continuing the explorations commenced by Captain 
Thorp and pursued by Mr. J. E. Price and Mr. F. 
G. H. Price. The Paper was illustrated by drawings 
of the mosaic pavements, &c., discovered, photogra- 
phic views of the remains, as well as a plan prepared 
by R. J. Cornewall Jones. Various objects in bronze 
and iron, door furniture, roofing tiles, flue tiles, 
Samian and other pottery, fragments of window glass 
and of glass vessels, coins, flint flakes, bone orna- 
ments, &c., found in the various chambers, were exhi- 
bited. The chief points dealt with in the Paper were 
Roman remains previously discovered in the Isle of 
Wight ; historical references ; evidences of physical 
changes at Sandown and Brading ; ancient Gace 
adjacent to remains recently discovered ; description 
of the walls and pavements already exposed ; nineteen 
chambers ; objects discovered in each chamber ; hypo- 
caust with pillars of tiles 2 sztz ; present state of the 
excavations ; proposed course of procedure. This 
discovery was described in last month’s ANTIQUARY. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—December 22. 
—Mr. J. W. Bone, in the Chair..—Mr, Walter de 


Gray Birch read a Paper ‘‘ On the Roll of the Twelfth 
Century in the Harley Collection, British Museum, 
known as the Guthlac Roll,” and exhibited a set of 
autotype photographs of the subjécts therein contained, 
In the course of the Paper he showed how the Liye of 
St. Guthlac, by Felix, in the ninth century, had been 
taken as affording material for the vignettes in the 
Roll, with the exception of the concluding picture, 
which points to Ingulph of Crowland as the authority 
for its details. Mr. Birch also demonstrated the great 
probability of the Roll having supplied subjects for 
painted glass in Crowland Abbey Church. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—December 16,— 
Mr. Edwin Freshfield, V.-P., in the Chair.—Major 
Cooper Cooper exhibited, by permission of the Rey, 
F. Hose, a hearse cloth which formerly belonged to 
the fraternity of St. John the Baptist at Dunstable, 
The centre was crimson and damask, and the 
black velvet, embroidered with figures of St. John'the 
Baptist and the brethren and sisters of the guild, 
with the arms of Butler and Fairer and of the Wool- 
staplers.—Mr. Middleton exhibited drawings on brass 
in memory of Sir J. Cass, with a figure of St. John 
the Baptist, once in Deerhurst Church, but now 
missing, and a drawing of a carved Communion table 
in Brinkworth Church, bearing the date 1635.— 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte exhibited a drawing of a wall 
painting at Gloddaerth House, consisting of angels 
and the emblems of the Passion.—Two chrismatories 
—one brass, the other pewter—were also exhibited, 
found at St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury, and Gran- 
borough, Bucks, 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—January 
11.—Dr. Samuel Birch, President, in the Chair.— 
This being the anniversary meeting of the Society, 
the Secretary read the Annual Report for 1880, which 
set forth the progress of the Society in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. The accounts of receipt and expenditure 
were also given.—A Paper was read on ‘Notes on 
New List of Early Babylonian Kings,” being a con- 
tinuation of the Paper read December 7th, 1880, by 
Mr. Theo. G. Pinches. The tablet upon which this 
list is inscribed is about 4 in. by 44 in. in size, and 
contains om each side two columns of writing. Each 
column is in divided into two smaller ones, that 
on the left hand giving the Akkadian or Sumerian 
name of the king, and that on the right the rendering 
of the name into Assyrian. The first three columns 
contained, when complete, about sixty, and the last 
column twenty, lines—altogether the names of’ about 
200 kings. ‘Taking into consideration the uncertainty 
of the readings in some cases, the author did not con- 
sider himself justified in making any comparisons 
with a view to the identification of the names with 
any given by the ancient authors, except in the case 
of the later rulers.) He madesome remarks, however, 
upon some of the conclusions already arrived at by 
scholars, but it was his opinion that, until we have 
more perfect lists, all identifications must be regarded 
as tentative. The appendixes to this Paper will con- 
tain a complete list of Babylonian kings, as far as they 
are now known, and an analysis of all the names, 
with special reference to the Akkadian and Sumerian. 
—Another Paper was then read, ‘‘ Remarks on the 
name Sisku,” by Prof. Dr. Lauth, of Munich. 
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PROVINCIAL, 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—December 
2—Professor Mayor, President, in the Chair.—It was 
ed to present a complete copy of the Yournal 
of Philology to Professor Mommsen. Mr. Verrall 
communicated remarks on Eur. Ac. 312. — Mr. 
Postgate communicated emendations of Catullus 25, 
4, 5; Propertius ii. 34, 91, 92.—Mr. Magniisson read 
two Papers: “On the Scottish Proverb, ‘Sok and 
Seill is Best,’” and ‘‘On the Sailing Directions of 
Landndmabék determining the course from the 
Hern Isles in Norway to Hvarf (Wharf) in Green- 
land.” 


CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY.—December 18, 
—Reports in connection with King Fohn were pre- 
sented from the following departments : — ‘‘ Rare 
Wordsand Phrases,” by Mr. L. M. Griffiths ; ‘‘ Metre 
and Authorship,” by Miss Constance O’Brien ; ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Histories,” by Miss Florence W. Herapath. 
Mrs, J. H. Tucker and Dr. J. E. Shaw read Papers 
on ** Constance.” 


GLascow ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—November 
29. — Annual General Meeting.—Professor Young, 
V.-P., occupied the Chair.—Mr. J. Dalrymple Dun- 
can, Hon. Secretary, read the Report of the Council 
for the past year, after which the election of office- 
bearers for the ensuing year was proceeded with. 
Professor Young, M.D., was elected President ; 
Professor Veitch, LL.D., Professor Lindsay, D.D., 
and Mr. Michael Connal, Vice-Presidents; Mr. J. 
Dalrymple Duncan, and ‘Mr. William George Black, 
Hon. Secretaries ; Mr. Alexander Galloway, Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence ; Mr. William Church, 
jun., Treasurer; Mr. C. D, Donald, jun., was elected 
a Member of the Society’s Council. —A Paper on ‘‘ The 
First God of the Aryans” was read by Mr. St. John 
V. Day, who also exhibited a drawing of an ancient 
Babylonian engraving of the ark of Hasisadra. Mr. 
J. Campbell Christie exhibited two urns containing 
human remains, which had been found near Hamilton, 
and read a Paper regarding them. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.—November 29.—The proposed 
removal of the old Roman pavement in Jewry 
Wall Street by the Leicester Corporation was dis- 
cussed. A resolution was unanimously passed 
strongly protesting against such removal. A copy of 
the resolution was sent to the Town Clerk. Several 
valuable coins and other objects of interest were 
exhibited.—A very able Paper, by the late Rev. E. C. 
Mackenzie Walcott, F.S.A., was read by the Secre- 
tary. It is entitled ‘‘ The Church and the Stage,” 
and is a companion Paper to his ‘ Parish Churches 
before the Reformation,” its object being to show the 
many illustrations furnished by the English dramatic 
writers from 1558 to 1649 of the national religion. 
A Paper, entitled ‘* The Ancient Brasses in Lough- 
borough Church,” was read by the Rev. W. G. D. 
Fletcher, of Oxford. 


AFETERD 


Obituary. 


————. 


EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 
Born October 16, 1812; died December 13, 1880. 


LoRD CRAWFORD was best known in England 
and Scotland under the appellation of Lord Lindsay, 
and all his important works were published under 
that name. His Lives of the Lindsays was originally 
printed in 1835, in four volumes, for private cir- 
culation, but was afterwards published for general 
circulation and received with unusual favour. His 
Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land (1838) 
have long been popular volumes of travel. They 
have passed through five editions, the last appear. 
ing in ‘‘Bohn’s Illustrated Library.” In 1841 
he printed privately a volume of ballads translated 
from the German, and in 1848 a pamphlet entitled 
Progression by Antagonism. The next publication 
was a fistory of Christian Art (three volumes, 
1847). In 1862 he issued a little treatise on the 
English Hexameter, with special reference to its 
applicability for translating Homer. In 1869 he 
succeeded to the peerage of Crawford and Balcarres. 
In 1872 he published A¢ruscan Inscriptions Analyzed. 
These are the most important of his works interesting 
to the antiquary, but as a book-collector and a book- 
lover he has had few equals, his library being 
wonderfully complete. 


JOHN PARKER. 
Died December 15, 1880. 


Mr. Parker was a native of Wycombe, and the 
second son of the late William Parker, Esq., who 
filled the highest municipal office in the borough. 
His published works are—the Life of the late Miss 
Hannah Ball ; The History of the Old Nonconformist 
Church of Crendon Lane, with which he has been 
long and honourably connected; and Zhe Zarly — 
History and Antiquities of Wycombe. 


; HENRY O’NEIL. 
. Died December 21, 1880. 


Mr. O’Neil wrote a work, published in 1857, on 
the Sculptured Crosses of Ancient Ireland. In that 
volume he gave representations, drawn and~itho- 
graphed by himself, of many of these crosses. 
Mr. O’Neil was also author of works on the Fine Arts 
of Ancient Ireland and on the Jrish Round Towers. 
His last production was a lithograph of the twelfth- 
century metal cross known as the ‘‘ Cross of Cong.” 


ReVEREND MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, 
B.D., F.S.A. 
Born December 15, 1821; died December 22, 1880. 


The deceased was descended from a common ances- 
tor with the Walcots, of Bitterley, in Shropshire. 
He was the only son of Rear-Admiral John Edward 
Walcott, of Winkton, Hants, M.P. for Christchurch. 
He was born at Bath, and was educated at Winchester 
and at Exeter College, Oxford, where he took his 
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Bachelor’s degree as a third-class in 1844, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. and B.D. in due course. He was for 
some years curate of St. Margaret’s and evening lec- 
turer at St. James’s, Westminster; was appointed 
Precentor and Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral in 
1863, and was minister of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, 
from 1867 to 1870. He married, August 20, 1852, 
Rose Annie Elizabeth, daughter of Major Frederick 
Brownlow, of the 73rd Highlanders, and niece of 
Charles, first Lord Lurgan. Mr. Walcott was the 
author of a large number of antiquarian and ecclesio- 
logical works, among which are: Zhe History of St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster ; Memorials of West- 
minster; Handbook for St. Fames’s, Westminster ; 
William of Wykeham and his College; Cathedrals of the 
United Kingdom; Ruins of the United Kingdom ; 
Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Art and Institutions ; 
Church Work and Life in English Minsters; Tradition 
and Customs of Cathedrals, &c. The titles of his 
various works exceed over-one hundred in number. 
He was also the author of several Papers in the 7rans- 
actions of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
British Archeological Association, of the Royal 
Society of Literature, and in the Religuary. When 
THE ANTIQUARY was announced Mr. Walcott was 
the first to call and offer help, bringing his articles on 
** The Northern Minsters” with him (these appeared in 
the early numbers). He helped the journal in many 
ways, and always showed much sympathy and concern 
for its welfare. When bringing his MS. he said that 
he had determined to writeno more—he had done his 
work, and that this would be his last publication. This 
— to be too true, and in receiving the last work 
rom his pen we cannot but mourn the loss which the 


antiquarian world sustains by his death. 


WAS 


The Antiquary’s Wote-Book. 


——— 


THE AGAMEMNON IN LoNDON.—The revival of a 
play over two thousand years old must have a suffi- 
ciently ancient flavour to make such an event worth 
notice in THE ANTIQUARY. To bring the greatest 
tragedy of the greatest Greek tragedian before a 
London audience was a bold attempt, savouring of 
the hardihood of youth perhaps ; but the attempt was 
made, and was successful. Our readers will doubtless 
remember that this audacious scheme was devised by 
a small band of Oxford undergraduates, six of whom 
filled the six separate parts of the play, while fourteen 
others represented the chorus of Argive Elders whose 
imbecile behaviour during the slaying of Agamemnon 
will be remembered by even the least intelligent of 
Lord Macaulay’s schoolboys. To the mind of the 
writer of this note, the real difficulty was the chorus. 
How could any audience listen while page after page 
of those mysterious Aischylean anapzests—metre and 
meaning alike hard to be appreciated by modern ear 
and brain—was recited? Asa matter of fact, the audi- 
ence were delighted. The choruses were judiciously 
cutdown. They were divided amongst the performers; 
some bits were chanted Gregorian-wise, others solemnly 
recited; and so ingeniously was the whole managed, 


that there was no apparent weariness in an audience 
of which at least a quarter were ladies professedly 
ignorant of Greek, while two-thirds of the re. 
mainder were actually in much the same condition, 
As to the chief performers, Clytemnestra and Cas. 
sandra divided the honours between them. Mr, 
Benson filled the former part, and Mr. Lawrence 
the latter. Cassandra’s dumb show, her dazed and 
far-away look, as she sat a captive in Agamemnon’s 
chariot, was extremely fine. A little later in the play, 
when the power of Phoebus comes upon her, mr she 
prophesies with her tongue, perhaps she took her part 
a little tamely. She should have been rapt away, 
carried out of herself by the divine frenzy. But if Mr, 
Lawrence’s rendering of the part might be criticized, 
at least it made the better foil to the savage power 
of Clytemnestra. Mr. Benson has distinctl 
dramatic force. He gives the idea of possessing that 
reserve of power, which only really great actors have 
—or seem to have. The rest were good and careful 
enough. Altogether it was a wonderful revival of 
something like the spirit of old Greece. We went 
fearing a burlesque, but came away feeling that 
we had gone back, at least as far as such modem 
barbarians could go, towards that most marvellous 
time of all times, the Periclean age of Athens, having 
heard the very words of her great poet once more 
addressed to a crowd of listeners, though it were but 
a number of Philistine modern Londoners, not a 
sympathetic audience of the dwellers in the city of 
the violet crown. 

AN ANCIENT CusTom (Nov. 17, 1880).—A writer 
in Eddowes’s Shrewsbury Fournal contributes an inte- 
resting note on a London custom, which is observed 
annually at the presentation of the new sheriffs to the 
cursitor Baron. tt relatés to a place called the More, or 
the Moors, described in a record of 23rd Edward IIL, 
as lying near Bridgnorth and More, specifically in one 
of the 16th of that king, as near Oldbury. No such 

lace is now known ; but the name is preserved in the 
Mar or Mor-brook, which, rising at Callaughton and 
flowing by Morvill and Aldenham, passes through Old- 
bury, and falls into the Severn opposite Dudmaston. 
The custom is this :—When the new sheriffs are pre- 
sented, a proclamation in the following words is made 
by the officer of the court,—“ O yes, O yes, O yes: 
Tenants of a piece of waste ground called the Moors, in 
the county of. Salop, come forth and do your service,” 
Hereupon the senior Alderman present steps forward 
and cuts a wand with a bill-hook. It is not known in 
what manner this service, by petty serjeantry, as it is 
called, has devolved upon the city of London : but it 
is believed to have done so at least as early as 38th 
Henry VIII., when Ro Gostwick, Richard Gres- 
ham, and others, the king’s tenants of lands in the 
More, in the county of Salop, are called upon in 
Michaelmas term to answer for two knives and a hazel- 
rod of rent ;” for these persons are known to have 
been aldermen of London. That corporation has no 
property in Shropshire at the present time ; nor cal 
the Town Clerk End that it ever had. Land at More, 
in this county, was however holden, though not by 
the City of London, upon a tenure very similar to that 
which has been just described, from a very early 
period. In the 29th Henry III., Nicholas de Mora 
paid at the Exchequer two knives, one good, and the 
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other very bad (pessimum), for certain land in Mora, 
which he held of the king i capite; in the 3rd 
Richard III., the land had come into the possession 
of Walter de Aldeham ; and in a record of an uncer- 
tain date—by which time it was the property of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem—the manner of per- 
forming this service is specified ; ‘a certain knight 
(probably the senior), or in his absence another for 
him, is to hold in his hand a hazel-rod of one year’s 
growth, and of the length of a cubit ; and one of the 
knives shall be so weak as to be unable to cut it, and 
the other so good as that at the first stroke it shall cut 
through the middle, which service ought to be per- 
formed every year in the middle of the Exchequer, in 
presence of the Treasurer and Barons, on the morrow of 
St. Michael.” There cannot be a doubt that this is a 
service which is now performed. The county, the 
name of the land, the thing to be done, the day when 
it is done (which is that on which the late sheriffs give 
in their account, and are supposed to pay this their 
rent) all unite to prove it. The difficulty is to con- 
nect it with the City of London. That Corporation 
must once have held the land, or they would not now 
render the service, and the only conjecture that occurs 
on the subject is that this waste land may have 
devolved upon them with other property of the Knights 
of Jerusalem, which they are known to have possessed, 
that the senior Alderman may represent the senior 
knight ; and that the situation of the land may have 
been subsequently lost by neglect and the distance 
of Shropshire from the capital, This odd service was 
contrived, not without ingenuity, to secure the good- 
ness of one of the knives, and the strength of the 
tenant. The rod was to be of a fixed growth, and a 
determined length, it would therefore always be very 
nearly of the same thickness, further it could not be 
rotten or decayed, for it was to resist a weak knife. 
The rod also was to be cut, not at the extremity, but 
through the middle, and consequently none but a good 
knife, and in a strong hand too, could perform such a 
feat at one stroke. A bill-hook has been substituted 
for the thwittle (the old name for the knife), probably 
because, with the wrist of an elderly citizen, the latter 
might not be equal to the severing such a rod as has 
been described, in the manner required by the law. 

A CONFLAGRATION AT SHERWOOD FOoREST.— 
An account of a conflagration which destroyed part of 
Sherwood Forest in 1624, is given by an eye-witness 
(who was visiting his friends at Newark), in a manu- 
script which is preserved at the British Museum 
(Reg. 17, A. xviii., f. 24). From this document it 
appears that, owing to a drought, a portion of the 
forest was accidentally set on fire by some ill-slacked 
charcoal, which on being carted away fell among the 
ling. “Upon Munday, the 23 of August, being 
Bartholume eve,” to quote the quaint writer, 
“about nounetide as it shoulde seeme the brackin 
and lin and trees together were of a flame that it 
caused such an extreordenary smoke and ‘the winde 
bringing it to vs warde (to Newark, seven or eight 
miles away) that it made such a greet mist in the 
aire that it did darken the sonne withal: that many 
peepell did come out of ther houses in greet wonder- 
inge at such a sudden and feareful fire: and most did 
conjiceture it to be the sonne in the cliptes (an eclipse 
of the sun) and others said noe it smellte like fire: the 


which proufed the mosttrueste: for presently vpon came 
their command from the Justeses to rayse the cuntery 
ther aboute: And to bring pickaxes spades and 
shouelles to make dikes and trenches to breeke the fire 
in the foreste: And such a fire as was never knowne 
in manes memory 4 mille longe anda mille and a 
hallfe ower all at once: And had it not pleased the 
Lorde to turne the winde at an instant when it was 
sesinge vpon a greete and long wood that was 
between Mancefellde and Nottinggame: which if it 
had taken houllde but the Lorde prevented it: which 
to my knowelege which afterwards I did see: did 
run up vnder the hy trees about a stones cast which if 
it had got vp into the bowes and branches of the greet 
trees it was thought it woulde have burnt vp all the 
cuntry before it as far as Nottingegame.” e deer 
escaped the flames and collected for mutual protec- 
tion, for the same writer tells us that as he was re- 
turning homewards he ‘‘saw of the other side of the 
sellfe sam hill a greete herde of faire red deere, and 
amonst them 2 extreordanary greet stages, the which 
I never saw the like.” 

EXTRAORDINARY BIRTH OF TRIPLETS (iii. 39). 
—Miss Kenrick writes that an account of this circum- 
stance may be found in Kimber’s Baronetage of 1771, 
with details of the subsequent career of the three 
children. 

RoyAL CHRISTMASES (iii. 40).—Mr. ArthurBrookes 
sends us the following list of royalcelebrationsof Christ- 
mas at Eltham Palace—for nearly 300 years a favourite 
residence of our English sovereigns :—‘‘ Henry III., 
in 1270, accompanied by the Queen and many of the 
nobility. Lionel, Duke of Clarence, in 1347, in the 
absence of his father, Edward III. Richard IL, in 
1384, 1385 and 1386; in the last-named year en- 
tertaining Leo, King of Armenia. Henry IV., in 
1405, when he was compelled to leave abruptly, 
owing to the discovery of a pt on the part of the 
Duke of York, Sir ‘leh Oldcastle, and others, to 
murder him; in 1409 and again in 1412, when he 
was seized with the sickness of which he ultimately 
died. Henry V., in 1414. Henry VI., in 14209, 
when he kept Christmas with much splendour. 
Edward IV., in 1443, 2,000 persons being enter- 
tained daily at his expense. Henry VIII., in 1511, 
1515 and 1526. In 1515, ‘The Story of Troylous 
and Pandor’ was ge eager by Mr. Wm. Cornish 
and the children of the chapel. On Christmas Eve 
in that year, Wolsey, in the private chapel, after 
vespers, took the oath of office as Chancellor, in the 
presence of the King. In 1526 he kept Christmas 
attended by but few attendants, owing to the preva- 
lence of the plague ; it was for this reason called ‘ the 
still Christmas.’ ” 

FreLD Names (iii. 40).—Mr. Thomas - Powell 
writes :—‘‘ I notice, under the head of ‘ Field Names,’ 
in ‘THE ANTIQUARY’S Note-Book,’ some curious 
names of fields in Shropshire, and herewith send you 
some half-dozen taken from the same county, copied 
from the plan of an estate belonging to the Rev. John 
Powell, M.A., of Sutton Court, situate in the townships 
of Little Sutton and Great Sutton, in the parish of 
Diddlebury, in the county of Salop, taken by Joseph 
Powell, 1777 :—Cuckoo’s Wonder, Cobbler’s Acre, 
Cockshut Yard, The Stocking, Windy Field, Thistley 
Fegg. There are some twenty-eight more fields, 
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many having most curious appellations, but these six 
serve asa sample. These fields still bear the same 
name and measurement.” 

[We shall be glad to receive the others mentioned. 


—Ep.] 
° BAS 
Eintiquarian Wews. 


ee ire 


Mr. C. Brown is engaged upon a work on Woiting- 
hamshire Worthies. 


Messrs. Pickering will shortly publish a History of 
the Great Hall at Winchester, by Melville Portal. 


It is reported from Cairo that two pyramids have 
been discovered beneath the sand to the north of 
Memphis. The vaults and chambers are said to be 
covered with inscriptions. 


A subscription has been opened at Welshpool to pre- 
sent the Mayoress with a silver cradle, in accordance 
with the ancient custom when a birth takes place in 
the Mayor’s family during his year of office. 


Mr. William Smith, F.S.A. Scot., is about to 
publish by subscription, with Messrs. Longmans, a 
work to be entitled, Old Yorkshire ; being Historical 
Notes relating to the People, the Customs and Tradi- 
tions of the County. 

Dr. Schliemann’s Trojan antiquities, which have 
been exhibited for some time at the South Kensington 
Museum, including all the gold and silver ornaments 
of the so-called Treasure of Priam, have been pre- 
sented to the Emperor of Germany. 


A new work, entitled Chapters from the History of 
Old Saint Paul's, by Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, 
editor of Documents Illustrating the History of Saint 
Paul's (Camden Society), is in the press, and will be 
published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


On Tuesday, February 8, the Rev. R. S. Baker 
will lecture at the Town Hall, Northampton, on 
‘The Sports, Games, and Pastimes of Old North- 
amptonshire.” This forms one of a series of lectures 
on the history and literature of Northamptonshire.” 


A statue of Minerva, about three feet high, has 
lately been discovered at Athens. It is believed to 
be a copy made in the first century from the statue of 
Athene by Phidias, which stood in the Parthenon. 
Doubts have been expressed as to the authenticity of 
the find. 

Another catacomb has been discovered at Rome. 
The entrance is near the S. Pancrazio Gate. It has 
ten chapels, and extends as far as the foundation of 
the Villa Doria, Pamphili. The discoverer hopes it 
may yield some interesting information of the Church 
of bygone days. 

Six cases of inscriptions have arrived at the British 
Museum from Van. Amongst the objects which have 
been sent over are two shields with concentric rows 
of animals, several architectural and other ornaments 
in bronze, some ivories of Assyrian style, an inlaid 
leaden tube, some inscriptions, and paper impressions 
of others. Most of these objects belong to about 
B.C. 700. 


The German explorers have resumed the concluding 
series of excavations at Olympia, and additional im. 
portant relics have already been discovered. . The 
principal objects are a portion of the statue of Th 
belonging to the western front of the temple, and 
parts of the interior fittings of the Temple of 
Olympian Zeus. Mr. B. L. Lewis contributed an 
article on the discoveries to the December number of 
the Wineteenth Century. 

One of ‘‘ Jack Shepherd’s” haunts, the Old Lion 
Inn, in Wych Street, Drury Lane, the carpenter's 
shop adjoining it, in which that young burglar js 
traditionally said to have been apprenticed, and a 
large rambling house in a court in the rear, with 
curious staircases and carved and painted panels, have 
been pulled down within the last week or two, and 
the materials have been carted away. It is said that 
extensive warehouses are to be built upon the site thus 
cleared. 


Written upon one of the skulls found in the crypt 
in Holy Trinity Churchyard, Stratford-on-Avon, as 
recorded in last month’s ANTIQUARY, was the 
Latin phrase, Hodie mihi cras tibt. This skull is 
supposed to be one of those which it was a custom to 
place at the foot of the cross in the chapels connected 
with our ancient parish churches in which prayers 
were said for the repose of the soul of the departed, 
The writing was very clear when the skull was dis. 
covered, but on being exposed to thedight it gradually 
faded and became indistinct. 


We understand that, by permission of the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Rev. H. E. Reynolds, Librarian 
of Exeter Cathedral, will be able to illustrate the 
Ordinal and Statutes of Weils Cathedral by two of 
Carter’s drawings of the ground-plan of this beautiful 
Cathedral and Chapter-house, which have never before 
been published. . We believe also that something 
more will be made known of Mr. Chyle’s remarkably 
interesting history of this church, and that the col- 
lection of medizeval and pre-Reformation documents 
connected with the foundation of King Ine will be of 
unique importance as illustrating cathedral discipline 
at such times. 


The MS. journal of Gilbert White, the naturalist, 
which has been missing for many years, has been dis- 
covered in the hands of the Rev. George Taylor, 
curate of the parish of Pulborough, Sussex. It con- 
sists of six volumes, and contains, besides many 
letters and poems which have never been published, a 
full day-to-day weather report between the years 1768 
and 1789, also copious and minute observations in the 
various branches of natural history. The.MS. came 
into the possession of its present owner through the 
family of Mr. George. Soaper, of Guildford, who 
bought it from the relatives of Gilbert White soon 
after his death. 


On November 23 last, says the Academy, Dr. 
Worsae read a Paper before the Royal Society of 
Antiquities at Copenhagen, on the meaning of the 
figures on the golden horns and the bracteates. He 
finds depicted on the horns—which he ascribes to the 
sixth century—all the most important of the Scandi- 
navian myths, grouped round the myth of Balder: 
one horn gives the lifein Helheim and the crimes of 
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Loki; the other the life in Valhalla, He finds the 
same representations on the bracteates and other re- 
mains, and considers Professor Bugge’s view, that the 
Scandinavian mythology is of comparatively modern 
and Celtic origin, to be untenable. 


A short time ago, the Rev. T. K. Davies, J.P., of 
Croft Castle, about six miles from Ludlow, was 
served with a notice from a man named Timothy 
Payne, of Yatton, and other parishioners, to the effect 
that on December 27 they should proceed to Yatton 
Hill Wood and take possession of it by cutting a part 
in the exercise of their legal rights. This was done 
at twelve o’clock on the 27th ult. by about forty per- 
sons. There was a detachment of the district police 
in attendance, but no disturbance took place. There 
is a tradition that the wood is allowed to grow twenty- 
one years, and is then to becut down and sold. It is 
also asserted that parishioners have the right of their 
cattle grazing the place for sixteen years, and that the 
Rev. T. K. Davies then is entitled to close it for the 
next five years. 


At Brighton, on 26th December, a quaint custom 
was duly observed. The Vicar delivered the annual 
Swan Downer address, which has its origin in an.in- 
teresting bequest by a former old inhabitant, Mr. Swan 
Downer, who left sufficient funds in the hands of 
trustees to furnish thirty aged men and thirty aged 
women with complete suits of clothes at Christmas 
time. The clothes were distributed in conformity 
with the testator’s will, the old folks presented 
themselves all dressed in their new apparel, to listen 
to an address from the Vicar, this being preceded 
by a sort of testing ceremony, at which the aged 
people were asked if they had any complaint to make 
about the quality or fit of the clothes supplied to 
them. There was, however, nocomplaint. The old 
people had been selected according to their age and 
good conduct. 


The parish church of Frimley, an edifice erected at 
the dawn of the Gothic revival, was re-opened on 
the 2nd ult. by the Bishop of Winchester, after 
restoration. A new reredos has been erected, 
the chancel has been paved with Minton’s tiles, 
and a chancel-arch built, carried on columns of 
Devonshire marble. The east window has been 
re-placed by one of three lights, filled with stained 
glass, the subjects being figures of our Lord, St. Peter 
and St. Paul. The plaster ceiling, which enclosed 
the whole area of the church (a parallelogram on plan) 
has been replaced by a boarded roof in which the tie- 
beams are exposed. The square box-pews have been 
removed to make way for benches of yellow deal, 
stained and varnished, and the new choir-stalls, pulpit, 
and reading-desk are of oak. The galleries have been 
cut back, the seats re-arranged, and a new arcaded 
front erected. - 


The’ Naples correspondent of the Dazly News 
writes that the inspector of monuments in the district 
of Monza has recently discovered two interesting 
monuments, one relating to the Pagan and the 
other to the Christian religion. The first is an 
altar of serizzo, which had lain abandoned. for cen- 
turies in the square at Mornago. The second isa 
marble sfe/a (flat-sided pillar), with the following 


inscription: ‘‘Hic requiescet in pace Marcellinus 
innocens qui vixit in seculo.” It was discovered 
in a very solidly-constructed tomb under the pave- 
ment ofa little church, near Cinisello, dedicated to 
St. Eusebius. The tomb contained, besides, human 
bones and the fragments of an opalized glass vase with 
traces of blood, which were found under primitive 
double windows painted in a style which might be 
called Pompeian, and representing Christian symbols 
—that is, a cock pursued by a large serpent and the 
whale of Jonah, &c. 

A large portion of Coventry Street, Piccadilly, has 
been pulled down for the purpose of widening and 
improving this important thoroughfare. Among the 
old houses destroyed was'the oldest tobacconist’s shop 
in London, founded originally in 1720 by Mr. David 
Wishart, and long honourably identified with the 
famous firm of ‘‘ Wishart and Lloyd.” The curious 
old sign of the Highlander, Thistle and Crown, 
which for more than a century and a half formed a 
kind of trade-mark on their card, had a reference to 
Charles Edward Stuart, the younger “ Pretender,” 
and at this house the Jacobites are said to have 
secretly assembled in support of his claims. The shop, 
opened on the 31st of December, 1720, the very day 
on which the young Pretender was born, is believed 
to have been the first to place figures of the High- 
lander at the doors of similar establishments to 
which they supplied the commodities ofthe trade, in 
token of such houses being affiliated to the Jacobite 
party. 

Between 1792 and 1795, Mr. Henry Maire, of 
Lartington (afterwards Sir Henry Lawson), deduced 
the Genealogies of the principal Roman Catholic 
Families in England,.in which work he appears to 
have been assisted by much directly communicated 
information, and by correspondence with Mr. John 
Charles Brooke and Ralph (afterwards Sir Ralph) 
Bigland, then members of the Herald’s College. The 
special value of this MS. arises from the great diffi- 
culty there was, and is, in compiling the pedigrees 
of Roman Catholics during the period when, from 
recusancy and other obstacles and disabilities, so few 
of the ordinary means of record were accessible to 
them, and it has been determined, with the consent 
of its owner, Sir John Lawson, of Brough Hall, 
Baronet, and at the “ee and cost of Mr. Leonard 
Hartley to print the MS. with additions, proofs, and 
evidences, elaborating the descents not only anterior 
to the first dating by Mr. Maire, and collaterally, 
but bringing them down to the present time. 
Mr. Hartley has placed the task of editing in the 
hands of Mr. Stephen Tucker and Mr. J. Jackson 
Howard, LL.D., and, with the desire to make the 
work as complete as any of its kind yet issued, 
the editors invite co-operation, in sending to them 

articulars of any private muniments, monumental 
inscriptions, seals, book-plates, or family autographs 
or portraits of the families included in the MS., a list 
of which may be obtained from the editors, 


Signor Giuseppe Novi recently read a report of 
his archzeological researches on the heights of Tifata, 
Gerusalemme, Palombara, and on the slopes of Vesu- 
vius. On the Via Gabinia he found some epitaphs 
and a series of magnificent tombs about seven feet 
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below the level of the cultivated ground, which reveal 
the position of the famous Via Diana Tifatina. Near 
the bridge of Hannibal, on the Volturno, he found 
traces of a very ancient race of people, together with 
objects which may be considered archaic, and a pro- 
longation or branch of the Via Gabinia. Near the 
road from Triflisco to Caiazzo he excavated the Via 
Diana about eight feet below the present high road, 
and found the ruins of Sicopoli, destroyed in the year 
856 of our era. He proposes to search for the Temple 
of Diana, to extend the excavations of the Via 
Gabinia, to uncover a great part of the Via Diana, 
and to search for monuments of Sicopoli in the neigh- 
bouring heights. Many new facts have been estab- 
lished as to the encroachment of the sea on the 
Pompeian district,.and Signor Novi is trying to deter- 
mine the site of the Veseris, a city mentioned by Livy, 
near which the Romans engaged in a bloody battle 
with the Latins. The sites of Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Stabiac, and Oplauti have been long since determined, 
but that of Veseris has remained a secret. Signor 
Novi, from the levels already ascertained, thinks 
that this city should be found between Saviano 
and Ottaiano, two villages to the north-east of 
Vesuvius. 


Some pieces of early English sculpture and'mould- 
ing, supposed to be from Godstow Nunnery, have 
been presented to the Ashmolean Museum by Dr. 
W. Fairless, of the Crescent, Park Town, Oxford. 
The following is his account of them sent to an Oxford 
paper :—‘‘In walking past Charles Warmington’s 
cottage, near Godstow Inn, I saw some fragments of 
carved stones in a ‘rockery’ in his garden, and went 
in to examine them, I saw that they were of Early 
English or thirteenth-century architecture, and sup- 
posed they might have been brought from the ruins 
of Godstow Nunnery close by. I went again to see 
them in a few days, and bought them from Warming- 
ton, who said he had had some of the pieces for 
nearly twenty years, and the remainder since the re- 
building of the stone bridge at the head of Port- 
Meadow, five or six years ago. All of them had 
been found in the river, and some in preparing the 
foundation of the bridge. The small carved capital of 
dark-coloured stone, which is of later work than the 
other fragments, was dredged up near Wolvercote 
paper mill. He thinks there are more stones of the 
same kind in the river. One that he found had ‘some 
writing’ on it, but we could not find it amongst the 
stones of the ‘ rockery,’ and he thinks he must have 
built it into the foundation of his cottage, which was 
rebuilt lately. On asking him where he thought the 
fragments had come from, he at once said from the 
‘ Bower,’ meaning the Nunnery, and that there were 
many such stones built into the cottages of Lower 
Wolvercote, If the Architectural and Historical 
Society of Oxford would obtain leave, and excavate 
the site of the chapel and other buildings of Godstow 
Priory, no doubt many interesting discoveries would 
be made as to their character and extent.’’ 


The Bucks Advertiser records a very interesting dis- 
covery of parish antiquities. A list of the vicars of 
the old parish of Linchlade, or Linslade, has been 
placed in the vestry of St. Barnabas’ Church, from the 
time of Henry (1247-1272) to the present (the fortieth) 


incumbent. Fifteen vicars appear to have held office . 
under the Priors of Chicksand, who for 300 years were 
rectors. After the suppression of the Priory, Linslade 
was given away to the Corbet family by Ki 
Henry VIII. ; and their successors enjoy the benefit 
of his impropriation to the pe day. From the 
time of the Reformation the unfortunate parish, 
deprived of its ancient endowments, has been served 
a by curates and titular vicars ; and recent efforts 
alone have made the living of any value whatever, 
In searching for materials for the above list, a docu- 
ment was found in an old register, dating from 169, 
which will be of interest to some of our readers :— 
‘* A Fine, passed 20 Hen. III., 1246, about letting 
the Church of Linslade to the Priory of Chicksand, of 
the foundation of the Pacca de Bechamp, and the 
Lady Rous his wife, in Hen. II. reign, about the year 
1166. The Donor of Linslade and Chicksand was 
William de Bechamp, who got the grant of the Market 
and the Fair. Hugh de Bellocamp or Bechamp 
owned Linslade on the making of Domesday Book, in 
the Conqueror’s time. The Monks of Chicksand got 
Linslade very early appropriated to their convent, 
viz., about 1256; for there was a Vicar ordained in 
Henry III.’s time, and they presented to it as a Vicar: 
age, and Hugh de Hargrave was Vicar when the holy 
well was frequented. ‘The last instrument showing it 
to be a Vicarage was of John Alton, Prior of Chick- 
sand, November 7-8, 1480, Henry VII.; who, I 
suppose, got the Rectory to be leased to his father and 
mother. His mother died in Hen. VII., and is 
buried in Linslade chancel, and her son was living in 
1493. August 21, 1544 (xxxv. Hen. VIII), the 
King granted to Anne Corbet the Rectory of Linslade, 
and the advowson or gift of the Vicarage.” 


At a recent meeting of the Meigle Established 
Presbytery the subject of the removal of the Celtic 
sculptured stones from the parish churchyard of 
Meigle, by Sir George Kinloch of Kinloch, was 

in discussed. Rev. Mr. Haldane, Kingoldrum, 
intimated that since last meeting he had had a lengthy 
correspondence with Dr. Mitchell, Edinburgh, the 
secretary of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland, in 
regard to the removal of the stones. Dr. Mitchell in 
one of his letters stated it appeared to him that Sir 
George Kinloch, by purchasing the old schoolhouse 
and converting it into a museum for the safe repository 
of archzeological objects in the locality, was giving to 
Meigle one of the most interesting and instructive 
little museums in Scotland, and that in no other place 
in the country could Celtic ornamentation be better 
studied. Mr. Haldane stated that he had written in 
reply that his opposition to the removal of the stones 
was based on the ground that it was most improper in 
an archeological point of view to take them from a 
churchyard and place them in a comparatively obscure 
country parish museum, as they borrowed a large 
amount of interest from their position. The Clerk 
stated that he had received a letter from Sir George 
Kinloch, who stated that he did not consider it neces- 
sary to discuss the point as to whether the Presbytery 
or the heritois, or both, were the custodians of the 
stones ; but that the object aimed at must be the same 
—viz., to protect and preserve the property in their 
trust. Of the twenty stones in the village, only the 
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two remaining in the churchyard could be alleged to 
be in their original position, as the others had been 
found built up in old erections or buried, to which 
facts they owed their preservation. The two at present 
exposed to the weather being composed of soft sand- 
stone, were now fast losing their historical ornamenta- 
tion, and as they had stood so well, it was only 
robable that they, too, had been buried or built up. 
‘0 collect the stones and preserve them was the object 
he had in view, and the building in which he proposed 
to store them adjoined the churchyard. The stones 
which had been found in various places would be 
brought back to near their original site. The trustees 
he proposed to vest the building in were the heritors 
of the parish, the parish minister, the moderator of 
Meigle Presbytery, and the secretary of the Anti- 
quarian Society of Scotland. One of the chief con- 
ditions in the deed would be that the collection should 
always be free to the public. In concluding, Sir 
George suggested that a committee of the Presbytery 
should meet a committee of the heritors and arrange 
the details of a scheme. A long Giscussion followed 
the reading of the letter. It having been agreed to 
consider the matter of the stones and font separately, 
it was unanimously agreed to appoint a committee to 
meet with a committee of the heritors, as suggested by 
Sir George, but instructions were given to the com- 
mittee not to compromise the Presbytery in the 
slightest degree. On the motion of Mr. Fraser the 
Clerk was instructed to call the attention of Sir George 
Kinloch to the fact that no notice had been taken by 
him of the request of the Presbytery that the baptismal 
font should be restored, and to repeat the request. 


RAS 
Correspondence. 


_— 
EXECUTIONS AT SMITHFIELD. 


Will you kindly permit me to point out the inac- 
curacy of Mr. Lambert’s letter in THE ANTIQUARY 
(vol. ii. p. 183). He says, generally, that there 
was no burning at Smithfield during the reign of 
Elizabeth. Stow’s Annals, however, tell a different 
tale, for both burnings and hangings are frequently 
recorded as having taken place there for murder and 
other crimes, and there are two cases of burning for 
religion, Stow, under the date of the 22nd of July, 
1575, says :—‘ Two Anabaptists were burnt at Smith- 
field, and died in great horror, with roaring and cry- 
ing.” Lingard tells us that their names were Peeters 
and Turwert, and mentions both the place and the 
manner of their execution (6th edit., vol. vi. p. 170). 

It has now become an established fact, gathered 


, from the public records and other contemporary docu- 


ments, that during the reign of Elizabeth, as well as 
during that of her predecessor, men and even women 
were executed for religion ; at the lowest computation 
some 190 Catholics were put to death for offences 
created by statute, and connected with the exercise 
and profession of their faith. It is true that they 
were not burnt, but the change in the manner of their 
death was not made from motives of humanity, but of 


State policy. The hanging in many of these cases 
was not continued to the point of death, but these 
victims of the penal laws were often cut down and 
disembowelled by the executioner when living, and 
even conscious. Thus, Edward Arden, a Catholic 
squire of Warwickshire, was hanged, bowelled, and 
quartered at Smithfield, on the 2zoth December, 1583. 
Lingard (vol. vi. p. 180) says there was some pretence 
made of treason, but that it rested only on the evi- 
dence of a fellow-prisoner in the Tower, who, when 
he was on the rack, said that he had once heard Arden 
say hewished the Queen were in heaven. Dr. Richard 
Barrett, ina letter from Rheims, dated the 28th of 
December, 1583 (now printed in the Appendix to the 
Douai Diary), writes of Arden and his fellow- 
prisoners :—“. ... et alter qui vocatur Arden 
crudelissime in eculeo sunt distenti et eodem tempore 
sacerdos quidam cujus nomen est Halle. Causa 
autem sine dubio est fides et religio in Deum et erga 
sedem Apostolicam summa pietas et observantia.” 

There is another case where religion was clearly 
the cause of condemnation to death. On the 4th of 
March, 1590, Nicholas Horner, a poor man, by occu- 
= a tailor, was executed at Smithfield for har- 

uring and relieving a priest (Dodd’s Church History 
by Tierney). This case is a curious one, as it shows 
the extreme anxiety of the authorities to hoodwink 
the people by the cry of treason. Though the whole 
offence charged against this unfortunate tailor was the 
fact of harbouring a priest of his own faith, yet over 
his gibbet was placed a placard with the words ‘‘ For 
treason and favouring foreign invasions.” There may 
be other cases which have escaped my notice, but at 
any rate these show, in opposition to Mr. Lambert’s 
statement, that there were burnings at Smithfield in 
Elizabeth’s reign, as well as in that of Mary; that 
persons were put to death there for religion, and that 
Lingard mentions the fact. 

Joun H. CHAPMAN, M.A,, F.S.A. 


KON REP KOX 


DREWSTEIGNTON CROMLECH. 


Having for the last twenty-five years carefully 
studied the ‘‘ Rude Stone Remains” on the eastern 
side of Dartmoor, I read with interest Mr. Crossing’s 
remarks upon the damage that had been done to 
these relics, contained in THE ANTIQUARY (vol. ii. 
p- 271). With respect to the fall of the ‘‘dol- 
men” usually known as the Spinster’s Rock, or 
Drewsteignton Cromlech, I do not consider that the 
statement of the ‘‘ Old Gentleman long resident in 
the neighbourhood” is correct. From 1855 to 1869 
I resided at Chagford, about two miles from the 
cromlech, with which I was well acquainted. On 
the afternoon of Monday, January 27, 1862, I 
visited it, to take a photograph, and was there for 
about three-quarters of an hour. On Friday, January 
31, the cromlech fell ; and on the following Wednes- 
day I took a photograph of the cromlech in its fallen 
condition, and there was not the slightest trace, at 
either visit, of the ground having been disturbed, 
except where it was broken by the accident—for such 
I entertain no doubt it was. A very minute examina- 
tion was made at the time, of which I have the par- 
ticulars. The quoit rested on the top of two upright 
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stones, and against the side of the third. The stones 
only reached from eighteen to twenty-four inches into 
the ground, which was of light granite gravel, and 
this was so saturated by the heavy rain, that the 
wedge-like action of the quoit against the third or 
northerly stone pressed it back, and the quoit in ifs 
fall crushed down the two other stones. The resto- 
ration was made from camera-lucida drawings taken 
by myself some time previously. A mistake has 
been made in the restoration of the north-easterly 
support, but it is not of much importance. Although, 
as I consider, the then tenant of Shilston Farm was 
free from blame as regards the cromlech, yet he has 
been guilty of an act which every antiquary will re- 
gard as one of great atrocity. Polwhele mentions 
certain rude stones as there existing, but though I 
have carefully examined the fields in the neighbour- 
hood of the cromlech, I could not find a trace of them. 
Early in 1872 I received the following extract from 
the journal of my late friend, the Rev. W. Grey, and 
a copy of the plan alluded to :—‘‘ Wednesday, 4th 
July, 1838. Visited from Moreton the Druidical 
circles above the cromlech. The cromlech lies in a 
field about 110 yards to the east. Thete are two con- 
centric circles of stones, the inner circle having en- 
trances facing the cardinal points, that to the north 
being sixty-five paces in length and five broad. The 
outer circle, besides these, has avenues diverging 
towards north-east, south-east, south-west, and north- 
west. A smaller circle seems to intersect the larger, 
of which the avenue eastwards is very evident.” 
The plan was made on the ground. There are the 
*‘sacred way,” the ‘‘two rows of pillars,” and 
*‘columnar circles” noticed by: Polwhele. I ex- 
amined the field on March 22, 1872, when the field 
had been recently ploughed, and not a trace re- 
mained. The circles and via sacra had given place 
to the plough. On making inquiries, I found that 
the stones had been removed prior to 1832 ; and that 
though the via sacra remained in 1848, the circles 
had been removed. A memoir relating to the crom- 
lech and these remains, with plates and plans, by 
myself, appears in the Journal of the Royal 
Archeological Institute for 1872 (vol. xxix.). This 
and other memoirs by myself are contained in a col- 
lection of Archeological Memoirs relating to the East 
of Dartmoor, published by H. Eland, at Exeter, in 
1876. 
G. WAREING ORMEROD. 
Woodway, Teignmouth. 


Va" 


THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
: NA 


In Part I. of my recent Paper on the above subject 
(ANTIQUARY, vol. ii. p. 192), there is a glaring mistake 
which should not be allowed to pass uncorrected. 

The Poem referred to as A Poet’s Vision and Glorie 
(published in 1603), should have been ‘‘ A mournefull 
Dittie, entituled Z/izadeths losse, together with a wel- 
come for King James.” 

In alluding to the form in which Shakespeare’s 
name . ar in this poem, I accepted that quoted by 
Mr. J. P. Collier, and others, but I have since found 


that the name appears as Shakspeare in the original 
poem.—( Vide Dr. Ingleby’s A//usion-Book.) 
R. A. Douctas Litucoy, 
North Brink, Wisbech. 


——$ J 

Whether ‘‘ men of culture’ will (as Dr. D. Lithgow 
says in last month’s ANTIQUARY) continue to spell 
Shakspere’s name in the way that we have no evidence 
that he ever wrote it—‘‘ Shakespeare”—or in the way 
that we have proof that he did write it in the greater 
number of his signatures left to us—‘‘ Shakspere”— 
depends, in my opinion, on whether the said “men 
of culture” make up their minds to train themselves 
on manuscripts and to work faithfully at their subject, 
or sit in their chairs and preach exploded fallacies as 
gospel. So long as they imitate Dr. Lithgow’s 
example, and resuscitate the old blunder, which 
Dr. Ingleby says he hoped was dead and buried,* 
that in a poem of 1603 (which never mentions Shak- 
spere’s name, or alludes to him) ‘‘ the poet is alluded 
to as Shakespeare ;”” so long as they swallow as 
fact a statement which I have declared to be “ sheer 
nonsense,” that the / of Shakspere’s third signature 
to his will is the contraction for es; so long, no doubt, 
will they continue to spell Shakspere ‘‘ Shakespeare.” 

But as soon as they can persuade themselves that 
first-hand evidence is better than second-hand—that 
a man’s own signatures, with which no publisher or 
printer can have tampered—are far better evidence of 
how he spelt his own name than the printed spellings 
which, in an age so full of conceits as the Elizabethan, 
both publisher and printer would be likely, nay cer- 
tain, to turn into the most eye-catching form— 
‘*Shakspere” into ‘‘Shake-speare’’—then the men 
of culture will, I apprehend, like men of common 
sense, spell Shakspere’s name as he himself wrote it 
in the majority of instances he has left us, and that is 
SHAKSPERE. 

I take three instances of men inquiring into this 
matter:—1. The late Sir Frederic Madden, the best 
palzeographer of his day, a man trained on MSS., the 
head of the MS. Department in the British Museum. 
He went carefully into the evidence, and had no 
hesitation in deciding on the spelling ‘* Shakspere.” 
The heads of the Printed Book Department in the 
Museum wisely and rightly adopted his opinion. 
2. Myself. I went into the inquiry unprejudiced, 
but resolute to find out what Shakspere wrote himself, 
not caring one farthing how his printers and friends 
spelt his name, so that I could get at A7s own spelling. 
The evidence of course obliged me to spell SHAK- 
SPERE. It would have been simple dishonesty for 
me, after having studied my master’s own signatures, 
to spell Shakespeare. 3. Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. 
They tell me they didn’t know how the poet’s name 
ought to be spelt, but they saw the only honest way 
to ascertain was to get a facsimile of the plainest of 
his signatures, and adopt that. They found, some- 
what to their surprise, that there wasn’t one that spelt 
the name Shakespeare ; that there were at least three 
that spelt it SHAKSPERE ; and therefore of these three 
they facsimiled the best, that on the Blackfriars con- 
veyance, and have always used it since. 

I believe that all *‘ men of culture,” as soon as they 


* Academy, Dec. 24, 1880, p. 459. 
+t Forewords to “Hamlet,” Qo. ii, 1604, p. xix. 
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mean business, and sweep the cobwebs out of their 
heads, will follow us in spelling Shakspere’s name in 
the way that he spelt it himself in three of the five 
signatures he has left us. 

I have said above, and I repeat, that not one of 
Shakspere’s signatures is Shakespeare. Dr. Lithgow 
has quoted Mr. Halliwell Phillipps’s statement that the 
third of the Will signatures is Shakespeare. Last year 
Mr. Halliwell Phillipps came forward with the state- 
ment quoted by Dr. Lithgow in the last ANTIQUARY : 
‘‘ That the character following the letter 4 is the then 
well-known and accepted contraction for es. There 
cannot be a doubt on this point, and therefore the poet’s 
last signature appears in his own selected literary form 
of Shakespeare.”’ ; ee 

My comments on Mr. Halliwell Phillipps’s state- 
ment, written at the time, and printed in my Fore- 
words to Griggs’s facsimile of Hamlet, Quarto 2, 
p xix., are these :— ; 

“I say at once that this statement (of Mr. H. P.’s) 
is sheer nonsense. As in the second signature to his 
Will, Shakspere ran his £ into his long straight f, and 
made a loopt top to it, so in his third signature he ran 
his & into his long curved f, which he used in the 
signature to his Blackfriars mortgage, and made it 
look, to hasty, untrained men, something like one of 
the forms of the construction for final es. But no real 
manuscript man could be taken in by such a form, 
which, if genuine, would turn the signature into 
our ‘ William Shak’s pear,’ the pear of William Shak.” 

Let any capable manuscript man look at the signa- 
tures in any trustworthy facsimile like Staunton’s, and 
judge for himself whether Mr. Halliwell Phillipps is 
right or I, I have no fear of the verdict, if the 
looker knows his business. And I may fairly 
remind him that Mr. Halliwell, in his 8vo Life of 
Shakespeare, actually facsimiled one of the forged 
Bridgewater documents, and declared it manifestly 
genuine, though he of course afterwards recognized 
its spuriousness. 


F, J. FURNIVALL. 


aE 


CURIOUS DISCOVERIES AT BROWNS- 
OVER, WARWICKSHIRE. 


In the year 1876 the old church at Brownsover 
was restored, the earlier parts of the building were of 
Norman, the latter of early 13th century architecture. 
The church stands upon the site of an early British 
entrenchment about two miles from Rugby, and two 
from the Roman station, I believe of Tripontium, on 
the Watling Street road. We found it necessary to 
lower the foundations of the north and south walls of 
the church ; in doing so two skeletons were discovered, 
one under the north the under the South wall—about 
one foot below the original foundations—exactly 
Opposite to each other and about six feet from the 
chancel wall which crosses the north and south wall 
of the church at right angles. Each skeleton was 
covered with an oak slab about 6 feet in length by 10 
inches wide and 2 inches thick—of the colour of bog 
oak : these pieces of oak plank had evidently been 
used as carpenter’s benches, from the fact that each of 
them had four mortice-holes cut in them in such a 


form as to throw the legs outwards, and from the 
cuts made in them by edged tools. The skeletons 
were found in a space cut out of the solid clay which 
had not been moved, on either side, and just large 
enough to take the bodies placed in them. The above 
mentioned slabs were put over the graves and formed 
as it were a rude coffin. 

I saw the skeletons zz situ; they could not have 
been placed there after the original walls had been 
built. The skulls were, by an eminent authority, 
said to be Danish. They were remarkably thick and 
heavy, as also were the jawbones. The teeth, though 
a good deal worn, were perfect in condition and 
number. I am almost sure that the feet pointed 
towards the east. The church is built on the site of 
an early British entrenchment, which probably had 
previously been an old burying ground. I have 
recently found a Roman cinerary urn in the churchyard 
of the usual rude pottery. I shall be glad to hear 
if any of your readers can throw any light upon the’ 
subject. 

The above-mentioned cinerary urn might possibly 
have been early British, the ornamentation being 
roughly formed by lines in lines scraped out of the 
clay with a graving tool. A correspondent in the 
ANTIQUARY of last month inquires—Are Celts known 
to be made of Jade?—I have just seen one made of 
that material in a shop in this place, it was not found 
in this country, and has been in the present owner’s 
possession about twenty years. 

A. BOUGHTON-LEIGH. 

Merivale Hall, Bournemouth. 


[This curious and valuable discovery is no doubt 
connected with the building superstitions treated of 
ante, p. 8.—ED.] 


“Sie 
*DID DO.” 


With this curious phrase, explained in THE ANTI- 
QUARY, vol. i. p. 265, 20/e, we may compare the English 
“gart make,” and the Latin ‘‘fecit fieri.” ‘* He dyd 
do hewe his fader’s bodye,” &c. ; ‘*‘ He dyd do shew 
me,” &c.—z.¢., he ‘‘ had it done,” as we now say. 

J. T. Fow Ler. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 


I have read Mr. Marshall’s letter, and consider his 
answers to Mr. Hockin’s objections anything but con- 
clusive. I will, however, only deal with the state- 
ments that ‘‘the entries in parish registers are of little 
value, as for legal purposes the civil registers are the 
proper evidence;” and that ‘‘it is unnecessary to 
compare the certificate with the original entry.” 

At the present time I have, in the course of busi- 
ness, to make two trustees, holders of consols, dead in 
the books of the Bank of England. The bank 
requires a certificate of burial, ot of death, and a 
declaration, drawn up by the bank, must be made b 
the person declaring that he has compared the certife 
cate with the original entry. As the declarant must 
have been personally acquainted with the deceased 
trustee, in the present case it would have been neces- 
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sary for two. gentlemen to have travelled to London 
(300 miles) and back again if the registers were kept 
there. 


Wigton. 


JosEPH LAZONBY. 


Gans 


THOMAS LAMBERT, SHERIFF OF LONDON 
IN 1222-3. 


Can any reader of THE ANTIQUARY give me any 
nformation respecting the above-mentioned person- 
age? He was son to John Lambert, of Shipton, in 
Craven, co. York, and brother to Sir Edmund Lam- 
bert, Knt. Was he married, or had he any children, 
and had he property in London or Surrey? Any 
information will be thankfully received by 

F. A. H. L. 

Long Croft, Banstead, Surrey. 

—OP ESS 


ST. MAMMES. 

In Pére Cahier’s Caracteristiqgues des Saints dans 
2 Art Populaire, sub. “Entrailles Intestines,’ it is stated 
that St. Mammés, martyred at Czesarea, in Cappadocia, 
circa 275, ‘‘Est souvent representé ‘enant ses 
entrailles entre ses mains, parcequ il fut frappé au 
milieu de l’amphithéatre, d’un coup de fourché dans 
le ventre.”’ 3 

He is also frequently represented as carrying a fork 
or trident, the emblem of his martyrdom, and also 
accompanied by a deer. 

Can any of your readers kindly give me any 
instances of this St. Mammés being so represented 
either in sculpture, painting, stained glass, or ancient 
examples of any kind ? 

I am more especially interested in the first mode of 
depicting his martyrdom, ‘‘ tenant ses entrailles entre 
ses mains,” or any representations of this kind, 
whether referred to St. Mammés or not. 

W. G. 


ELIE 

ST. CATHERINE AND ST. GODWALD. 

Can any of your readers give me any information 
as to the history of St. Catherine of Ledbury and 
St. Godwald? I believe that they are not mentioned 
either by Butler or Baring-Gould. It appears from 
the Calendar of the Anglican Church Illustrated 
(J. H. Parker, 1851) that there isa parish church in 
Worcestershire dedicated to St. Godwald ; and it is 
well known that the chapel of St. Wulstan’s Hospital, 
in the city of Worcester, was dedicated to him. But 
beyond this I can find no further mention of him. 

F. T. MARSH. 
St. Mary’s Clergy House, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 


KFESEQO 
HERALDIC. 

I should be very glad if any of your readers could 
tell me whose the following arms are, which I have 
on a book-plate without a name :—“ Quarterly first 
and fourth arg., a serpent az. crowned swallowing a 
man vert. Second and third per fesse, chief or, an 
eagle displayed and crowned sa., base p. pale 
arg. and sa., a castle two-towered or. Over all 


an escutcheon vairée vert and az.” The whole 
is borne on the breast of an imperial eagle sa, 
crowned, but without nimbus. Crest, a demi-woman 
with sceptre and crown. Motto, “ ARCHINTEA 
LAvs,” ensigned with a ducal coronet and the collar 
and badge of the Golden Fleece. I forgot to say that 
the supporting eagle holds in its dexter talon a sceptre, 
and in its sinister a sword. 
H. AsTLEY WILLIAMs, 
20, Hanover Gardens, Kennington Park Road, S,E, 


THE FENS. 


Sir Wm. Dugdale, in his History of Imbanking and 
Drayning, ene 1662, at p. 415, writing of the 
proposals of King Charles to improve the drainage of 
the Fens (seep. 414) says :—‘‘ And, moreover, to enrich 
these countries by several new plantations, and divers 
ample privileges : Amongst which his Royal intention, 
that of the building of an eminent Town in the midst 
of the Levell, at a little village called Manea, and to 
have called it Charlemont, was one; the desi 
whereof he drew himself ; intending to have made a 
navigable stream from thence to the River of Ouse.” 

I have a small pamphlet relating to the drainage of 


‘the parish of Manea by Thomas Neale, M.D., the 


then rector of the parish, dated 1748, in which he 
says, after quoting the above from Dugdale :— 
‘‘ There is an artificial square mount, at this day, not 
far from the chapel, which, so far as I can leam . 
from tradition, was thrown up by his Majesty's 
order.” The same mount is here now, and by some 
of the older inhabitants is still called “Charley 
Mount.” It is now some twenty yards across and 
about eight feet high. As to making the navigable 
stream to the Ouse, Sir William must have been in 
error, as the rivers and Wash, from Erith to Salter’s 
Lode, would have prevented that. He must have 
meant to the old Bedford river, which is not above a 
mile from Manea. 
W. W. GREEN, 


Manea, Cambs. 


ES 


PAGAN CARICATURE. 

In THE ANTIQUARY for December, at p. 258, there 
is a facsimile of a supposed satirical drawing regarded 
as illustrating the common Pagan belief that the 
object of both Jewish and Christian worship was.the 
head of an ass; and in the number for January, at 
Pp. 7, it is again referred to asa figure of a caricature 
nature representing a man, with the head of an ass, 
fastened to a cross, there being no doubt that it is 
designed for Christ and the Cross of Calvary, with 
the intention of openly ridiculing and insulting the 
Christian religion. But I venture to think that this 
famous outline had no such intention, and may quite 
as probably represent the jackal-headed Anubis, an 
object of worship amongst the Gnostics and other 
secret sects who followed Eastern cults in the early 
centuries ; and the figure below may quite as well 
stand for a pious Gnostic worshipping in good faith, 
as for a Pagan scoffing derisively. 

So too the mosaic medallion on the floor of the 
Roman villa near Brading, representing a “ mat 
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cock,” with a man’s body and limbs, crested head of 
a cock and cock’s claws, described at vol. iii. p. 6 of 
Tue ANTIQUARY, instead of being a satirical alt usion 
to Christianity or the Emperor Gallienus, is more 
robably a Gnostic representation of the Supreme 

, similar representations of which, as also of 
the jackal-headed Anubis, exist upon many Gnostic 
and Abraxas gems. It need hardly be said that 
Gnosticism and allied mysticisms were fashionable in 
Roman society of the period. 

M. J. WALHOUSE. 
9, Randolph Crescent, Maida Vale, W. 
KARE 
A CORPORAL OATH. 

What is the origin and what the meaning of a 
“ corporal oath ?” 

Can it be that, inthe monkish morality of old law, 
there was a form of oath so called, to distinguish it, 
as endangering only bodily punishment, from some 
other form which was held to put the soul in peril? 
I know not any authority for such asupposition. But 
there must have been some peculiar signification in the 
old phrase. 

The only explanation I can find suggested in law 
books is taken from Sir E. Coke’s Jmstitutes—that the 
oath of a witness is called a ‘‘ corporal oath,” be- 
cause he touches with his hand some part of the Holy 


Scripture, 
Oxford. E. L. Hussey. 


KGBSERX 


FIG SUNDAY. 
(See vol. i. p. 234.) , 

Baker, writing in 1854, says:—‘‘ It is the universal 
custom with both rich and poor to eat figs on this day. 
On the Saturday preceding this day the market at 
Northamptonis abundantly supplied with figs, and there 
are more purchased at this time than throughout the 
rest of the year ; eventhecharity children in some places 
are regaled with them.” No conjecture is offered as 
to the origin or purpose of this singular custom. May 
it not have some reference to Christ’s desiring to eat 
figs the day after his triumphant entrance into Jeru- 
salem? A correspondent of Hone, in the Year Book, 
col. 1593, remarks :—“ At Kempton, in Hertford- 
shire, five miles from Hertford, it hath long been, and 
for aught the writer knoweth still is, a custom for the 
inhabitants, rich and poor, great and small, to eat 
figs on the Sunday before Easter, there termed Fig 
Sunday. This was written in 1832. 


Caistor. A, CHARLES, 


LEONARD PLUKENET. 


The following information relative to Leonard 
Plukenet, the eminent botanist, may interest some of 
your readers. Until within the last few months our 
knowledge of him was confined almost entirely to what 
could be gleaned from his published works and his 
letters in the Sloane Collection at the British Museum. 
Through the kindness of Mr. T, C. Noble, who is care- 
fully searching the Registers of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, Iam able to add the following items to the 
meagre materials which have come down to us. 


In the Register of Baptisms for January, 1641-2, 
there appears this entry:—“ 4. Leonard Pluckneth 
s[on] to Robt. by Elizabeth his wife.” This fixes the 
date of his birth with a greater amount of accuracy 
than by the legend on the portrait prefixed to his 
Phytographia, which says :—‘‘ Leonardi Plukeneth. 
D.M. Effigies. Etat: suze 48 Afio: Dom: 1690.” 
Mr. Noble is still pursuing his researches, which will 
doubtless result in other gratifying finds. Besides 
the foregoing, he has sent me various extracts relating 
to other members of the family, which, when pro- 
perly correlated, will doubtless throw much light 
upon the surroundings of the ‘‘Queen’s Botanist.” 

B. DAYDON JACKSON. 


ees ad 


EMERSON. 

A writer in Scribner's Magazine for February, 
1879, in an article on ‘‘ The Homes and Haunts of 
Emerson,” remarks :—‘‘ Thomas Emerson, the first 
ancestor of the poet, is supposed to be descended 
from the Emersons of Durham, in England, who, in 
1535, received from —- VIII. a grant of the 
heraldic arms which the family of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson have inherited—three lions, passant, with a 
demi-lion holding a battle-axe for crest.” Any in- 


formation respecting the Emersons of the county- 
palatine of Durham touching the above would oblige. 
E. 
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Act and Bull; or, Fixed Anniversaries. A Paper 
submitted to the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
of Philadelphia, November 4, 1880. By Lewis A. 
Scott. (Philadelphia. )}—Cambridge University Gene- 
ral Almanack and Register for 1881. (Cambridge: 
Macmillan,)—The Old Style Calendar for 1881. 
(Manchester : G. Falkner & Son.)—Four Centuries of 
English Letters. Edited and arranged by W. B. 
Scoones. (London: C, Kegan Paul & Co.)—Folk- 
Lore Record. Vols. 1, 2, 3, Part I. Henderson’s 
Folk-Lore of- the Northern Counties. (London: 
Folk-Lore Society.)}—Descriptive Account of the 
Roman Villa at Brading. By Cornelius Nicholson, 
F.S.A. (Elliot Stock.)—Extinct British Animals. 
By J. E. Harting. (Triibner & Co.)—Manx Miscel- 
lanies. Vol. 2. (Manx Society.)—The Boke named 
the Gouernour. By Sir Thomas Elyot. Edited by 
Herbert S, Croft. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.)—Fore- 
gleams of the Desired. By Dr. H. A. Rawes. 
(Burns & Oates.)—Miscellanea. Edited by W. An- 
drews. (Hull: C. H. Barnwell.)—Bygones relating to 
Wales and the Border Counties. (Oswestry : Caxton 
Works.)—Palatine Note Book. No. I. (Manchester : 
Cornish.)—Ancient Coins of Norwich. By H. W. 
Henfrey. (British Archzeological Association.)—Nor- 
folk Antiquarian Miscellany. Vol. 2, PartI. Edited 
by Walter Rye. (Norwich: Goose & Co.)—Cuthbert 
of Lindisfarne: His Life and Times. By Alfred C. 
Wyer. —— & Co.)—Descartes. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. (Blackwood & Sons.)—Gloucestershire 
Notes and Queries. Part 9.—The Aryan Village. 
By Sir John Pheare. (Macmillan.) 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

NotTe.—A/ advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C. 

For SALE. 


Johnson’s Dictionary, 3 vols. folio.—Pote’s Anti- 
quities of Windsor Castle, with Appendix.—Britton’s 
Toddington. — Poulson’s Holderness.—Houseman’s 
Topography.—Wordsworth’s Who wrote Eikon Basi- 
like ?—Britton’s Lancaster.—Wheler’s Stratford-upon- 
Avon.—History of Europe, 1707.—Oliver’s Collegiate 
Church, Wolverhampton.—Voltaire’s Russia.—Sheri- 
dan’s Swift——Warwick’s Memoirs.—Hulbert’s Salop. 
—Histories of Worcester and Gloucester.—Budge’s 
Gloucestershire.— Rambles from Filey.—Baine’s 
Lancaster.—150 Gentleman’s Magazine and Annual 
Register.—J. M. Smith, 34, Carolgate, Retford. 

Don Quixote, embellished with fifty engravings 

from pictures by Robert Smirke, R.A., in 4 vols., the 
‘*Six Guineas” edition—London: Cadell & Davies, 
1818 (110, care of the Manager). 
. A-small (236) but choice collection of Book-Plates 
for sale. Also a packet of Duplicates and Warren’s 
Guide to the Study of Book-Plates (new). The whole 
3 Guineas (III, care of the Manager). 

Book-Plates for sale-—A specimen packet sent 
post free for 2s. 6¢.—W. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, 
High Road, Lee. A small collection mounted, useful 
to a beginner, for sale. 

Thomas’s Handbook to the Public Records, coloured 
plate, 8s. 6d¢.—Inquisitio Eliensis, Liber Winton, 
and Boldon Book, facsimiles, folio, 1816, 115. 6¢.— 
D. G. G.. Buildwas, Ironbridge, Salop. 

Ruskin’s Works.—Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting, 375. 6¢.—Two Paths, with plates, 30s.— 
Sevén Lamps of Architecture, large paper copy, only 
fifty printed, £6 6s.—Romola, édition de luxe, £3 155. 
—Apply, J. Lucas, Claremont House, Cawley Road, 
South Hackney, E. 

A large old Elbow Chair, the seat and back in 
antique needlework, in fine preservation, 3 Guineas. 
—Henry Hankinson, Catworth, Kimbolton. 

Autographs offered, cash or exchange, of the rarest 
names in British and Foreign History.—Howard 
Revell, 29, Stansfield Road, Stockwell, London. 

180 Old Dutch Tiles, various patterns, £3, including 
packing and carriage.—Cutts, 28, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Froude—Shadows of the Clouds, 1847, and Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, in 2 vols., 1867, the 3 
vols. for 20s. (108, care of the Manager). 

History of the World, by Sir W. Raleigh, London, 
1666. Portrait, Frontispiece, & Maps. Offers wanted 
(109, care of the Manager). 

Old oval Oak Table, turned legs and cross rails, 
£2.—Old Oak Dressing Table, turned legs, 155.— 
Henry Hankinson, Catworth, Kimbolton. 


M. Valmont de Bomare’s’ Dictionnaire Raisonné 
Universel d’Historie Naturelle, 5 vols., MDCCLxyv, 
price 10s.—Kirwan's Elements of Mineralogy, 2 vols, 
MDCCXCVI., 6s.—Nugent’s The Grand Tour, 4vols,, 
MDCCLXXVIII., 10s.—Dodwell’s Practical Discourses 
on Moral Subjects, 3 vols., MDCCXLVIIL., 75. 6d.— 
The New Annual Register, Vols. III. and XIII, 2s, 67. 
each.—Parliamentary Register, Vol. IV., 25. 6¢— 
Lemaistre’s Travels, 3 vols., 1806, 75. 6¢.—Cassell’s 
Protestantism, 3 vols., half morocco, 20s.—About 
150 Chap Books and Penny Histories, bound in three 
pa cloth, 21s.—W. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, 

eC. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio, complete sets or any odd volumes,— 
Tradesman’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Hull Views and Hull Seventeenth Century Tokens, 
—C. E. Fewster, Hull. 

Lincolnshire or Nottinghamshire Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens.—James G. Nicholson, 80, Acomb 
Street, Greenhays, Manchester. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Wanted to Purchase, Dorsetshire Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens.—J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of * Worcestershire. 
Will purchase or exchange for those of other Counties: 
send list or numbers in Boyne to W. A. Cotton, 
Bromsgrove. 

Autographs. — Mr. Law, 38, Chalcot Crescent, 
Regent's Park, London, would be glad to correspond 
with collectors having good Letters to exchange. 

Wanted.—Old English Arms and Armour.—J. M. 
Smith, 34, Carolgate, Retford. 

Archeologia Cantiana, Vols. I. to XII, or any 
separate volumes.—Batteley’s Antiquities of Rich- 
borough and Reculver, 1774.—Wakeman’s Handbook 
of Irish Antiquities.—Cruikshank’s Illustrations of 
Phrenology.—Christian Remembrancer, April, 1854. 
—British Critic, October, 1838.—Edward Law, 
Grosvenor Place, Margate. 

Old Packs of Playing Cards, Books on Playing 
Cards, or Card Games in any language.—G. Clulow, 
87, Caversham Road, N.W. 

The Doctrine of the Reformation (Saunders and 
Otley).—Crystals from Sydenham.—Solar Fictions. 
May’s Law of Parliamentary Practice.—Bentham’s 
Works, 11 vols., cheap.—The Christian in Complete 
Armour, 4to edition (Blackie), Phillip’s, Martha’s 
and Mary’s.— Lynch’s Mornington Lectures. — 
Wright’s Wanderings of an Antiquary.—Collier’s 
History of English Poetry and Annals of the Stage. 
—Ward’s History of the Borough of Stoke-on-Trent. 
Hervey, or Harvey’s, Thoughts for Modern Times.— 
Rainsford Lectures on xvii. John.—Mosley’s United 
Netherlands, vols. III. and IV., library edition.— 
(The Manager THE ANTIQUARY Exchange.) : 

Ballad Minstrelsy of Scotland, Romantic and His- 
torical. —Murray, Dundas, Travels in Spain, Ralston, 
W. R. S., Early Russian History.—Romance of 
American History, Early Annals by M. S de Verne. 
—Aiegon, L.A., Reformation in Sweden.—Burroughs, 
W. H., Law of Taxation (G. S., care of the Manager). 





